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Church upon the Incarnation of God the Son, consid- 
ered in its Bearings upon the Reverence shown by 
Catholics to his Blessed Mother. By the Rev. J. B. 
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Tue Glories of Mary, by St. Alphonso di Liguorio, is a 
standard work on the subject of which it treats, and too 
well known and too highly appreciated to require, or to 
admit, any other notice of it at our hands than the simple 
announcement of its publication. The works of the saints 
are to be read and meditated, not criticized, and whoever 
finds himself unable to relish The Glories of Mary must 
accuse himself, not the author. The edition before us is 
a new translation of the unabridged work of the Saint, 
from the Italian, by an estimable lady of New York, like 
ourselves a convert from Unitarianism, and has been exe- 
cuted at the suggestion, and under the supervision, of the 
children of St. Alphowsus established in this country. 
The translator has, we doubt not, found in the perform- 
ance of her pious labor an ample reward, for Our Lady 
never fails to obtain rich graces for those who devote 
themselyes to her service. 

Jesus the Son of Mary, by the Rev. Mr. Morris, a dis- 
tinguished convert from Anglicanism, and one of the Pro- 
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fessors at Prior Park, England, we noticed at length in 
our Review for July last, chiefly, however, with refer- 
ence to the doctrinal and other faults which we find in 
it and the school from which it emanates. But notwith- 
standing these faults, most of which grow out of certain 
theories embraced and mental habits contracted by the 
excellent author and his friends prior to their conversion, 
and while laboring to Catholicize the Anglican Establish- 
ment, the work itself is really a valuable contribution to 
our English Catholic literature. It was not written to 
bring out the errors we indicated in it, and they might be 
easily eliminated with advantage to the author’s argument. 
The author seems to us to have written hastily, without 
taking sufficient time to digest his materials; but his work, 
after all, is the fullest and most complete treatise on the 
subject with which we are acquainted. It is an attempt, 
and for the most part a successful attempt, to determine 
the place the honor we pay to Mary holds in the general 
doctrine of the Church on the mystery of the Incarnation, 
and to show that it is so intimately connected with that 
mystery, that the denial of its propriety would involve the 
denial of the Incarnation itself, and therefore of the whole 
Christian doctrine of grace. This the author accomplishes 
with a mass of learning and a weight of authority that 
leave nothing to be desired, and by which we have been 
alike edified and instructed. 

But we have named these works merely as the occa- 
sion of some remarks which we wish to offer, in the light 
of Catholic faith and theology, on the honor which we as 
Catholics pay to Our Lady, the Most Holy Mother of 
God and Queen of Heaven, our life, our sweetness, and 
our hope. We propose to consider the worship of Mary 
in its foundation, the principles or reasons on which it 
rests, and to defend the strong expressions used by Cath- 
olic writers when speaking of her in connection with our 
salvation. We do not propose to do this for the special 
benefit of Protestants, for they are not in a proper state of 
mind or heart to appreciate what we have to ofler; we 
propose to do it solely for the sake of those of our Catholic 
friends who are liable to be more or less aflected by the 
objections, cavils, and sneers of the heretical and unbeliev- 
ing world in the midst of which they are obliged to live. 

As Catholics we worship, that is, honor, Mary in com- 
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mon with all the saints, and we also offer her a peculiar 
worship, which we offer to no other saint. We defend this 
worship in part on the principle on which rests the wor- 
ship of saints in general, and in part on her peculiar rela- 
tion, as Mother of God, to the Mystery of the Incarnation. 
In the cultus sanctorum, or worship of the saints, we must 
distinguish between the honor rendered to the saints, and 
the Invocation of Saints; for the two things rest on very 
different principles. We honor the saints, we offer them 
a religious worship, and we pray to the saints, or invoke 
their interposition for us. 

The principle of the worship of the saints, or of the 
honor we render them, is that of honoring God in his 
works, especially in his works of grace, and therefore in 
his saints, who are his greatest and noblest works. The 
principle, that God is to be honored in his works, is the 
most reasonable principle that the human mind can enter- 
tain. We do not know from reason alone what is the 
honor that we are to render to God, but we do know 
from simple natural reason, that we are to love and honor 
him supremely, with our whole heart, soul, mind, and 
strength. But we cannot do this without loving and 
honoring him in his works. To despise or to refuse to 
honor the work is to dishonor the workman, and nothing 
is more natural or more proper, when our hearts are filled 
with the honor and glory of the workman, than that they 
should overflow with love and honor to the work. It is a 
high honor to have been the work of God, for if we rightly 
consider who and what God is, we must conclude that 
he can do, or even touch, nothing, without imparting to 
it, in some sense, an infinite value. Rightly considered, 
God is no less worthy of honor in his doing than in his 
being; for since he is, as the theologians say, pure act, 
his doing and his being, on his side, so to speak, are insep- 
arable. Consequently, he is infinitely adorable in all his 
works, and whoso despises the meanest of his creatures, 
even though the veriest clod of senseless earth, despises 
God, and whoso honors the meanest, because the work of 
God, honors God himself. 

Because the work of God, we say; and this must not be 
forgotten. The worship of the saints is not the worship 
of the works of God as abstracted from him, but the wor- 
ship of God in his works. If we honor the creature for 
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any other reason than that it is God’s creature, we do not 
honor it as the work of God, but as God, and the honor 
is idolatrous, and gives to the creature what is due only to 
the Creator. Here is where our modern transcendentalists, 
rationalists, socialists, and philanthropists commit their 
most fatal mistake. They tell us, and tell us truly, that 
God can be honored in his works, that if we honor God, 
we shall honor his creatures, and that if we love , we 
shall love our brother also; but they add, therefore to honor 
the works is to honor the workman, and to love man as 
our brother is in itself to love God. But this conclusion 
is illogical, for if we do not love and honor the creatures 
for the reason that they are his creatures, we do not in 
loving and honoring them love and honor God at all. We 
love and honor them in place of him, and fall into mere 
creature-worship, which is idolatry, the crying sifi of our 
times, no less than of the times before our Lord’s advent. 
But to love and honor the works of God, because the, 
works of God, for the reason that they are his works, is to 
love and honor him in them, and is not only not idolatry, 
but even one of the most effectual preservatives against 
idolatry, because even in the creature it keeps the “mind 
and heart fixed on the Creator. ‘The principle here is an- 
alogous to the principle on which we discharge our duty 
to God by discharging it to our neighbor. I owe a duty 
to my neighbor only in God, and I pay it to God, in pay- 
ing it to my neighbor, if I pay it for God’s sake. 

Under this point of view, as the work of God, all na- 
ture is lovely and worthy of honor, and the true worship- 
per of God loves to honor it, from the highest to the low- 
est. To him the crawling worm, the insect of an hour, 
the mote in the sunbeam, has an untold worth, and be- 
comes an object of tender affection, as we see in the life of 
many of the saints, especially of St. Francis of Assisium. 
He who cannot, in a degree at least, sympathize with this 
seraphic saint in his love of all created things, even the 
lower orders of creation, has as yet comprehended very 
little of the mystery of the love of God, and he to whom 
the saint’s love seems ridiculous or unwarranted has as 
little reason to boast of his progress in true science as in 
true piety. We have, indeed, no sympathy with our mod- 
ern nature-worshippers, or our modern cockney poetry, 
which goes into ecstasy before a daisy or a cowslip; for it 
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stops short with created nature itself, with nature as inde- 
pendent of God, without regarding it as his handiwork. 
For this reason our modern poetry is less respectable than 
the ancient, which peopled the woods, the groves, the rivers 
and fountains, with Fauns, Dryads, Hamadryads, and 
Naiads; for even a false conception of the Divinity is still 
a conception of the Divinity, and is better than none. 
Ancient poetry sang nature only in its supposed divine 
relations ; the modern severs nature from God, and reflects 
not that it owes all its truth, beauty, and worth to the fact 
that it is God’s creature. But look upon nature in its 
relation to the Creator, have always present to the mind 
that it is his creature, and is hallowed by being the work 
of his hand, and it at once becomes worthy of the pro- 
found reverence and love of every devout heart. 

Now, all the arguments which prove that God may and 
should be honored in his works, prove, a fortiori, that he 
may and should be honored in his works of grace, which 
are incomparably superior to his works of nature. Of the 
works of grace, the saints are the greatest. The saint is 
in reality the greatest and the noblest work of God, and 
therefore it is especially in his saints that we are to honor 
God in his works. ‘The saint is a saint only by what he 
receives from God, and God in crowning him, as St. Au- 
gustine teaches us, does but crown his own gifts. What 
we honor in him is his heroic sanctity, and as this is the 
work of divine grace, in honoring him we do but honor 
God in his noblest work. We honor here the gifts of 
God, and in this we do but imitate, in our feeble manner, 
God himself, who also honors them, and with a crown of 
glory, that fadeth not away, eternal in the heavens. What 
can be more reasonable than for us to honor God in his 
saints, or more pleasing to him than for us to imitate 
him in honoring those whom he himself delights to honor? 
The honor we give, however high we carry it, redounds to 
his glory, for it is always his works, always his gifts, that 
we honor. How beyond all price do we prize the work or 
the gift of a much-honored and dearly loved friend! Yet 
what friend so dear, so intimate, as God? What friend 
can impart so high a value to his work or to his gift? 

These considerations prove beyond all doubt or cavil 
the reasonableness, in fact the duty, of honoring God in 
his saints, or of honoring them as his works, and that to 
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refuse to do so would be to offer an affront, an indignity, 
to God himself, who deserves all honor both for what he is 
and for what he does. Therefore the prophet-king breaks 
forth: “ Laudate Dominum in sanctis ejus ; laudate eum in 
Jirmamento virtutis ejus.” “ Praise ye the Lord in his saints; 
praise ye him in the firmament of his power.” (Ps. cl. 1.) 

The principle, then, on which rests the worship of the 
saints is solid and unobjectionable. Consequently the 
worship of Mary as a saint is fully warranted, and there 
is nothing to be said against it; for certainly Mary was a 
saint, and the greatest of saints. We see her sanctity in 
her perfect humility. Who of mortal maidens was ever 
so highly honored, and yet who so lowly? Never does 
she once obtrude herself upon our notice; she lives all for 
God, and breaks her silence only for his glory. In perfect 
humility is perfect love, and in perfect love is every virtue. 
Not to honor her as a saint, not to thank God for her 
spotless virtue, not to call her blessed among women, not 
to hold her character up for universal love and imitation, 
would argue on our part hearts cold and depraved, and 
minds incapable of appreciating true heroic virtue. 

The second part of the cultus sanctorum is the Invoca- 
tion of Saints. We honor the saints by invoking them. 
This rests on a different principle from that of honoring 
God in his works, namely, that of intercession, which itself 
rests on the fact that God carries on, so to spe ak, his works 
of providence and grace by the agency of ministers. God, 
of course, could, if it seemed to him good, ae the 
ends of his providence immediately, without the employ- 
ment of any intermediate agency. Ministers are not neces- 
sary to him; he needs no instruments; he can will, and 
it is done ; speak, and it stands fast. He could make the 
corn to grow without any labor of man to prepare the 
soil, or to sow the seed. He could confer on us all tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings, without our asking for them, 
for he knows what we need before we ask him, and he is 
always more ready to give than we are to ask. He could 
by the direct operation of the Holy Ghost convert the 
soul, and make us his faithful servants, without the minis- 
try of the Church, or the agency of teachers to instruct, or 
pastors to rule, feed, and defend us. That is, we see no 
abstract reason w hy he could not, if he chose. But he 
evidently does not so choose. He employs the ministry 
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of angels, and also of men. This, it is evident from Scrip- 
ture and tradition, is a part of his plan. In his works of 
providence, especially in the supernatural order, he admits 
the faithful, whether angels or men, to a ‘share, employs 
them on his errands of love and mercy, and permits them 
to codperate with him in the work of converting and per- 
fecting souls. He does this, not because he needs them, 
not because he would impose upon them a task; but be- 
cause he loves them, and delights to honor them. It is a 
great honor to be employed by him, and to be permitted 
to labor in his service. Even to be employed by a tempo- 
ral prince in the administration of the temporal govern- 
ment is counted a great honor to the one employed; men 
covet it, and to obtain it shrink from no exertion, and 
sometimes even from no crime. But the honor of bein 
employed by God, the King of kings and Lord of lords, is 
infinitely greater than can be that of being employed by 
the greatest and best of temporal sovereigns. It is a favor 
which God shows to those who love him, a reward which 
he confers on them for their love and devotion to him. 
As he delights to honor them, and to give them, so to 
speak, a part in his own glory, as the Friend, the Ruler, 
the Redeemer, and Saviour of men, he permits them to be 
agents for obtaining and communicating his favors and 
graces to others. ‘his evidently, from the whole of our 
religion, is the principle on which he conducts his gracious 
providence, and we need spend no time in proving it. 
Now, this premised, we can understand why interces- 
sion may and does have place. God does not need the 
intercession of any one to placate him, and to render him 
disposed to confer graces on mankind, for the charity that 
intercedes comes from him, as its fountain, as its origin 
and cause; but he requires it for the honor and reward of 
his saints, so that the intercessor shall be blessed at the 
same time that is blessed the one for whom he intercedes. 
It is only on the principle of intercession that prayers for 
one another are proper, or justifiable, for to pray for an- 
other is to make intercession for him. All concede the 
propriety of praying for one another, and of asking another 
to pray for us. ‘The priest makes intercession for the peo- 
ple when he prays for them. ‘The Protestant even solicits 
intercession, when he asks his minister and the congrega- 
tion to pray for him, for his family, for health, for recovery 
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from sickness, for the sanctification to him of his sorrows 
or afflictions, — that he may be protected in his journeying 
by sea or by land, or that he may be delivered from dangers 
which threaten, and blessed with seed-time and harvest, 
rain and sunshine. Every one admits the principle, when 
ever he says to another, “ Pray for me,” or, “ Let me have 
an interest in your prayers.” 

Now, here is the principle of the Invocation of Saints. 
No one hesitates to ask his friend to pray for him, that is, 
intercede for him, and the better we esteem such friend, 
and the more we love him, the more confidently do we 
beg his prayers. Why shall I ask a weak and fallible 
mortal, still affected by the infirmities of the flesh, to pray 
for me, and yet shrink from asking the same thing of a 
saint in heaven, who sees God face to face? Is it that 
the saint is less alive? To suppose it were to doubt 
immortality. ‘The Church teaches us better, in calling the 
day of the death or departure of a saint his birthday, 
because it is only then the saint truly begins to live. 
All before had been, as it were, only a promise of life, 
upon the reality of which he now enters. It is the blessed 
privilege of the Christian to have a full assurance of a 
future life, and to look upon the world after death as more 
truly real than the present. He has faith, not a simple 
conjecture, opinion, or persuasion, but faith, which is no 
less certain than actual personal knowledge. The saints 
who have thrown off the flesh are to him as near, as 
dear, as living, as before, and far more so. We do not 
lose our friends when they die; we gain them, if they die 
in the Lord. “ As I live,” saith our Lord, “ so shall ye 
live also.” Not for us does the glorious army of saints 
and martyrs, the bright choir of virgins and purified souls, 
who honored their Lord in the flesh, exalted the aspirations 
and hopes of mankind, glorified human nature through 
divine grace, and consecrated the whole earth, sleep in the 
cold grave, or lie torpid in some undefined region, waiting 
the return of a warm spring morning to wake anew into 
life and activity. T hey are now living, full of life, a sweet, 
joyous life, in comparison with which what we call our 
life is but death. 

Is it that the saints have ceased to love us? To sup- 
pose it were to deny or to forget the Communion of Saints, 
that saints on earth and saints in heaven make but one 
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holy communion, are all members of one body, members 
of one head, Christ the Lord, and through him members 
one of another. ‘The glory of the saints when in this world 
was in this holy communion, in the intercommunion of 
life between the member and the body, and between the 
body and the head. They loved their brethren, and knew 
that they had passed from death to life because they loved 
them. "They lived in and for this communion when here, 
and were ready at any moment to pour out their life to 
obtain blessings for it, or to bring new souls within it. 
Has all this changed with them now? Do they cease to 
be members of the Church, whom Christ so loved, and 
whom he hath purchased with his own blood? In being 
made more like God, in being raised to a participation in 
a still higher degree of the Divine nature, in being assim- 
ilated to their head, because seeing him as he is, — do they 
become all at once indifferent to those whom he loves, 
and without interest in the great end of the Incarna- 
tion, the highest glory of God? It is impossible. We 
know better. We know they become like the angels of 
God, and we know there is joy in heaven among the an- 
gels over one sinner doing penance, and therefore that 
saints do still take an interest in our welfare, and in what- 
ever pertains to our real good. 

Is it that they have lost their power, and that, now 
they are perfected in glory, God will no longer hear their 
prayers or suffer their intercession? What more absurd! 
We know that he employs the ministry of angels, and that 
the intercession of the saint must be more acceptable to 
him, and more effectual with him, than the intercession of 
the ungodly, or even the imperfect, and therefore the more 
holy one is, the more pleasing and eflectual must be his 
intercession. Nor can we suppose that they are incapable 
of hearing and presenting our petitions. It is not dead 
men we invoke, when we invoke the saints, as rational- 
istic Protestants pretend, thereby unintentionally revealing 
their own want of faith in the immortality of the soul, 
and the reality of the future life. ‘They are living men, 
shorn of none of their powers by being beatified in heav- 
en. They see God face to face, and they may see all 
that concerns us, and all that we do, in him, as in a mir- 
ror which reflects all. Moreover, beatified spirits are 
no longer affected by the accidents of space and time 
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which affect us, and which render our communion with 
one another and with the eternal world so imperfect. 
Nothing prevents them from being present to the heart 
that invokes them, ready to receive our petitions as soon 
as formed in our own minds and hearts, and to present 
them to our Lord. They see and hear all in God, by 
whom they are present to all. We do not see all in God 
as they do. We see all, indeed, by his uncreated light, 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world, 
but much by that light only as reflected to us from sensible 
things. We see not our guardian angel, yet he as a pure 
intelligence sees and hears us, and can instantly report all 
to the company of heaven, or to the saint that we invoke, 
so that the saint can never be ignorant of the petitions 
we profiler. In some one or in all of these ways, it is easy 
to conceive the saint may know what is asked of him. 
Granting, then, the principle of intercession, as we must, if 
we ever allow one man to ask the prayers of another, we 
must concede the propriety of the invocation of saints, 
and then, evidently, the propriety of invoking Mary, and 
begging her intercession for us. Hence we ‘find wholly 
justifiable the worship of Mary as a saint, or that worship 
which we render her in common with all the saints. 

But we worship Mary, not only as St. Mary, in common 
with all the saints; we render her also a peculiar and a 
much higher worship. ‘This worship is authorized by her 
peculiar relation to the Mystery of the Incarnation, therefore 
to our salvation, and is rendered in honor of that Mystery 
itself, that is, in honor of God in his human as well as his 
Divine nature. ‘hose who reject the Incarnation, such 
as Pelagians, Nestorians, Socinians, or Uunitarians, can 
understand nothing of this worship, and have no lot or 
part in it; for they can neither worship God in his human 
nature, nor admit that he really assumed flesh from the 
flesh of Mary. ‘lo them Mary is only an ordinary woman, 
and holds no peculiar relation to the Mystery of Redemp- 
tion. She has, in their view, nothing to ‘do with our salva- 
tion, and is related to the faithful no otherwise than is any 
other woman. ‘They assign her no peculiar position or 
ottice in the economy of God’s gracious providence. ‘They 
are oflended when they hear us call her the Mother of God, 
and sneer at us when “they hear us address her as our own 
dear Mother. We have nothing here to say to them. ‘The 
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worship of Mary presupposes the Incarnation, and they 
who shrink from it show by that fact that they do not 
really believe in that Mystery, and therefore do not really 
embrace the Christian religion, and at best make only a 
hollow profession of it. ‘There is and can be no truer test 
of one’s active, living faith in our holy religion, in the re- 
demption and salv ation of sinners through the cross, than 
a firm attachment to the worship of Mary, or a lively de- 
votion to our Blessed Lady. This is, probably, wherefore 
devotion to Mary is commonly regarded by the saints as a 
sign of election. 

The peculiar honor we render to Mary, called by our 
writers Hyperdulia, as distinguished from simple Dulia, 
or the worship we pay to all “the saints, presupposes the 
real incarnation of our Lord in her chaste womb, and her 
real and subsisting maternal relations to God made man. 
Concede the Incarnation, and the worship follows as a 
necessary consequence, because then Mary becomes truly 
the Mother of God. If you concede the Incarnation, you 
must concede that Mary is the Mother of God; if you 
deny that she is the Mother of God, you must deny the 
Incarnation. There is no middle course possible. If Ma- 
ry is the mother of her son, then the relations between 
mother and son and all that those relations imply subsist 
and must for ever subsist between them, and she must be 
honored as the Mother of God, and therefore of Grace, the 
grace through which we are redeemed and saved. 

In the Incarnation God assumes human nature, becomes 
man without ceasing to be God, and so assumes human 
nature that he becomes from the moment of the Incarna- 
tion as truly human as he is Divine, — perfect man as 
well as perfect God. It is not that a perfect man is united 
to perfect God, but that perfect God becomes himself 
really perfect man, in such sort that the human nature is 
as truly the nature of the Divine Person or Word, as is 
the Divine nature itself. The two natures are united in 
one person, or the one person is the hypostasis or the one 
suppositum of two distinct natures, one Divine, the other 
human. ‘The tendency of Protestants, even of those who 
profess to hold the mystery of the Incarnation, is to re- 
gard the union, not as the union of two natures in one 
person, but as a simple moral union of two persons, one 
human, the other God, or the union of human nature in 
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its own human personality with God, which is what Nes- 
torius taught. Hence, Protestants have a tendency to 
dissolve Christ, and to cherish the spirit of what the 
Apostle calls Antichrist. But the true doctrine of the In- 
carnation, which we must admit, if we admit any real 
incarnation at all, is, that the human and Divine natures 
are united, without being confounded, in one Divine Person. 
Person is distinguishable, but not separable, from nature, 
for no person is conceivable as really existing without a 
nature; and though human as well as Divine nature is 
distinguishable from person, yet neither is conceivable as 
really existing without person or personality. ‘The human 
nature of Christ is not human nature divested of person- 
ality; it is a person as much as is the human nature of 
Peter or John, but its person is Divine, not human, — the 
eternal person of the Divine nature of Christ. Hence 
Christ is two distinct natures in one person, which Divine 
Person is God, or the second person of the ever-adorable 
Trinity. 

Now God in his human nature is literally and truly 
the Son of Mary, and she is as much his mother as any 
woman is the mother of her own son. She is not the 
mother of a son united to God, of a human son received 
into union with God, for that were the error of the Adop- 
tionists, and would imply that the human nature of Christ 
has a human personality, which it has not, and never had. 
Human nature cannot exist without a personality, and the 
human nature of Christ, therefore, was not and could not 
have been generated without his Divine personality. ‘hen 
that which was conceived in the womb of Mary and born 
of her was the Divine Person assuming to himself flesh, or 
the nature of man, therefore God. Hence, in the strictest 
sense of the word, Mary is the Mother of God, and there- 
fore God is as truly her son as any one is the son of his 
own mother. Unquestionably, Mary was not the mother 
of God in his Divine nature, that is, the mother of the 
Divinity, for in that sense God is eternal, necessary, and 
self-existent Being, and the Creator of Mary, not her son ; 
but God incarnate is still God, and God having assumed 
flesh is no less God in his human nature than in his 
Divine nature. And therefore Mary is none the less the 
mother of God because his mother only in his human na- 
ture, for the human nature of which she is the mother is 
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the human nature of God. She is not the mother of the 
Divinity, but she is the mother of God, for since the In- 
carnation, God the Son is the one person of both Divine 
nature and human nature, and is as to nature at once God 
and man. How God can descend to be the person of 
human nature, or exalt human nature to be truly his own 
nature, is a mystery which we do not attempt to ex- 
plain, which transcends every created intelligence, and 
which none but he himself can fully comprehend. All we 
know or pretend to know is the fact that he has done so, 
and thus, although our Creator, has become our brother, 
flesh of our flesh, that we might be made partakers of his 
Divine nature, and live for ever in a true society with him. 

Now Mary, as the Mother of God, is something more 
than an ordinary woman, and holds a place in the econo- 
my of grace diflerent from that of any other woman, dif- 
ferent from and above that of any other creature. She has 
been honored by the Creator as no other creature has been, 
for she alone has been selected by him to be his mother. 
If God has distinguished her from all other women, if he 
has chosen her to be his mother, shall not we distinguish 
her from all other women, and honor her as his mother ? 
What higher honor could God confer on a creature than 
he has conferred on Mary? Shall we not honor whom 
God himself delights to honor, and like him give her the 
highest honor that we can give to a creature? We are to 
love and honor the Son as we love and honor the Father, 
and we are to love and honor him in his humanity no less 
than in his Divinity. We cannot dissolve Clitist.; for 
“Every spirit that dissolveth Jesus,’ says the blessed 
Apostle John, “ is not of God; and this is that Antichrist 
of whom ye have heard that he cometh, and he is now 
already in the world.” (1 John iv. 3.) We cannot dis- 
solve Christ, and worship him in his Divine nature only, 
and refuse to worship him in his human nature. He is 
one Christ, not two, one human, the other Divine, —is two 
for ever distinct natures in one person, to be loved and 
honored alike in both natures, and therefore in her from 
whom he took his human nature. We cannot honor him 
without honoring her, if we try, nor honor her as his 
mother without honoring him. Such is the intimate re- 
lation between the Mother and the Son, that whatever 
honor we render her as his mother redounds to him, and 
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whatever honor we render to him as her son — that is, to 
him as come in the flesh — will overflow and extend to 
her. ‘The two cannot be separated, for the flesh of the son 
is of the flesh of the mother, and both have one and the 
same nature, and impossible is it to honor the nature in 
the one without honoring it in the other. 

If we bear this in mind, we shall find no difficulty in 
justifying the peculiar worship of Mary, or in vindicating 
the strongest language which Catholic piety has ever used 
in addressing her. Mary is the Mother of God; from her 
the Son of God took his flesh, his human nature. By this 
fact she becomes intimately connected with the mystery 
of our redemption and final salvation. We are redeemed 
only by God, not in his Divine nature, but in that very 
nature which he took from the womb of Mary. In the 
present providence of God, man could not be saved and 
enabled to gain his supernatural end without the Incarna- 
tion of the Son, that is to say, man could be redeemed 
only by God in the flesh,— God in human nature ; for as 
the Divine nature can neither suffer, nor obey, nor merit, it 
was only in human nature, in the flesh, become really his 
nature, that God could perform the work of redemption, 
that he could satisfy for sin, and merit for us the grace of 

ardon and sanctification. Mary is thus called, and rightly 
called, “the Mother of Grace,” for she is it inasmuch as 
she is mother of the Sacred Flesh through which grace 
has been purchased and is communicated to us. 

But God did not become incarnate in the womb of 
Mary without her free, voluntary consent; and thus she 
by her own will codperates in the work of our redemption, 
and therefore, for another reason, may be called the Mother 
of Grace and associated with our salvation. Much of what 
is said of Mary in this respect rests on the fact of this con- 
sent. We might reasonably presume, from what we know 
of the dealings of God with men, that this consent was 
first obtained ; for we cannot well suppose that God would 
do violence to one he so loved as to choose her to be his 
mother, or that he would be conceived in her womb against 
or without her free consent. It is evident, also, from the 
history given us by St. Luke of the Annunciation, that 
this consent was asked and obtained. “ 'The angel Ga- 
briel was sent from God into a city of Galilee called Naz- 
areth, to a virgin espoused to a man named Joseph, of the 
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house of David; and the name of the virgin was Mary. 
And the angel being come in said to her: Hail, Mary, full 
of grace! the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among 
women. And when she had heard, she was troubled at 
his saying, and thought within herself what manner of 
salutation this should be. And the angel said to her, Fear 
not, Mary; for thou hast found grace with God. Behold 
thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a 
son; and thou shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High; and 
the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of David his 
father; and he shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever, 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end. And Mary said 
to the angel, How shall this be done, because I know not 
man? And the angel answering said to her, The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee; and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee. And therefore also the Holy 
that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God. 
And behold thy cousin Elizabeth, she hath also conceived 
a son in her old age, and this is the sixth month with her 
that is called barren; because no word shall be impossible 
with God. And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord: be it done to me according to thy word. And the 
angel departed from her.” St. Luke i. 26-38. 

Here manifestly is consent asked and consent given, and 
though given, not given till an explanation has been de- 
manded and received. It is plain from the narrative that 
Mary was not only a virgin, but resolved always to be a 
virgin, and she gives not her consent until assured by the 
angel that she can become the mother of the Son of God 
without prejudice to her virginity. She knows not and 
will not know man, but when assured that this is not ne- 
cessary, and referred to the conception of her cousin Eliza- 
beth as an evidence that no word is impossible with God, 
then, but not till then, does she give her consent. “ Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord: be it done to me according 
to thy word.” There was then a moment when the salva- 
tion of the world depended on the consent of Mary. Man 
could not be redeemed, satisfaction could not be made for 
sin, and grace obtained, without the Incarnation, and the 
Incarnation could not take place without the free, volun- 
tary consent of this humble Jewish maiden. While, then, 
we are lost in admiration of the infinite condescension of 
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God, that would do such honor to human nature, as in 
some sort to place himself in dependence on the will of 
one of our race, to carry into effect his own purpose of in- 
finite love and mercy, we cannot help feeling deep grati- 
tude to Mary for the consent she gave. We call her 
blessed for the great things He that is mighty has done to 
her, and we bless her also for her own consent to the work 
of redemption. She gave to that work all she had; she 
gave her will; she gave her flesh; she gave her own son 
to one long passion of thirty-three years, to the agony in 
the garden, and to the death on the cross. It is true, God 
had selected her from all eternity to be his mother, and 
had filled her with grace; but neither the election nor the 
grace took away her free will, or diminished the merit of 
her voluntary consent. She could have refused; and de- 
serves she no love and gratitude from us, who have hope 
only through her flesh assumed by the Son of God, that 
she did not refuse? Can we say, in view of this fact, that 
she has no peculiar relation to our redemption, no share in 
the work of our salvation? ‘To say so would be simply 
to deny that we are redeemed and saved by God in the 
flesh, that the flesh or human nature of our Lord performs 
any office in the work of redemption and salvation. Here 
is wherefore to refuse to honor Mary as connected with 
and sharing in that work is to deny that it is in his 
human nature that God redeems and saves us, which is 
either to deny redemption and salvation altogether, or to 
contend that God redeems and saves us in his Divinity, 
that is, to contend that the Divine nature suffered and 
died! 

Mary is really the Mother of our Lord, for our Lord did 
in reality, not in appearance merely, come in the flesh. 
He is true God of God, and true man of the flesh of the 
Virgin. Then between Mary and Jesus there was and is 
the real relation of mother and son. ‘This relation is a sub- 
sisting relation, and subsists as really in heaven as it did 
when both were on the earth; and therefore Mary still pre- 
serves all her maternal rights in regard to her Son, and he 
still owes her all filial love, reverence, and obedience. For 
if he is God, he is also man, and in his humanity has all 
that pertains to pure and sinless humanity. ‘This would 
even justify in some measure the expression, — which, how- 
ever, does not please us,— said to have sometimes been 
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used, not by the Church, but by some Catholics in their 
ardent devotion to Mary, “Command thy Son.” The 
Son of God in his humanity, not of course in his Divine 
nature, nor in any matter which is proper to him only in 
that nature, was subject to Mary here, and obeyed her; 
and as the two natures remain in him for ever distinct, two 
natures in one person, we know no reason for supposing 
that the relation, and what pertains essentially to it, be- 
tween the mother and the Son in his human nature, are 
not precisely, saving that both are now in a glorified state, 
what they were when on the earth. We are not to sup- 
pose the soul loses in the future life the habits of this, and 
therefore we must suppose that the habits of obedience, 
love, and reverence of our Lord to his holy Mother here, 
are still retained. Therefore, that her will, alw ays one with 
God’s will, because moved by the Divine C harity, is still 
regarded by him as the will’of his mother, and has that 
weight with him that the right will of a mother must al- 
ways have with a good, pious, and loving son. 

This much, at least, is certain, that he loves his mother, 
loves her as his own mother, and delights to honor her. 
This is no more than belongs to filial aflection. We may 
then see the reasonableness of what many of our writers 
say, that Mary is the channel through which our Lord 
dispenses his graces, and that he dispenses none save 
through her intercession. This, perhaps, is not precisely 
of faith, but it is a very general opinion of our doctors. 
There is no reason why it should not be so, and there are 

many why we should hold it, aside from the authority of the 
doctors and the general belief of the faithful. She is the 
channel through which all grace flows to us, inasmuch as she 
is the mother of the flesh in which God merited grace for 
us, redeems, sanctifies, and blesses us with everlasting life. 
But aside from this, to be made the channel through which 
God communicates his graces to us, whether the grace of 
conversion or of perseverance, is a high honor to her. And 
can we doubt that Jesus, as a loving son, would delight 
to load with honors that dear mother who had borne him 
in her womb, and in her arms, and nursed him at her 
breast? Could he confer on her a higher honor than to 
make her intercession the condition on which he dispenses 
grace to us while in the flesh? Can we suppose his love 
for her would not induce him to do so? Did he not, even 
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before conceived in her womb, fill her with grace, make 
her all beautiful? What then, that can be communicated 
to a creature, will he withhold from her? He will with- 
hold no good thing from them that love him, certainly 
not then from his own dear mother, who loves him more 
than any one else. It would be in strict accordance with 
the plan of God’s gracious providence, which includes the 
ministry of angels, and adopts throughout the principle of 
intercession as an integral part of it, for our Lord to place 
Mary first, and to give her the blessed privilege of inter- 
ceding in all cases, and of always having her intercession 
effectual. The whole, under this point of view, rests on 
the love which God bears to his saints, and his delight to 
honor them. It would seem, if we may so speak, that his 
love is so great that he exhausts his infinite wisdom in 
multiplying honors to them. And which of his saints 
should he so delight to honor as his own immaculate and 
loving mother? 

Mary is also our mother, the mother of all the faithful. 
‘They who never reflect on the Mystery of the Incarnation, 
and who have no faith in redemption through the cross, 
laugh at us when we call Mary our mother. Yet she is 
our mother, and, to say the least, as truly our mother as 
was Eve herself. Eutychianism is a heresy. ‘The human 
nature, hypostatically united to the Divine, remains for 
ever distinct from the Divine nature, and therefore our 
Lord remains for ever God and man in one Divine person. 
By assuming our nature, the Son of God has made him- 
self our brother. We become, through the nature so as- 
sumed, of the same nature with God. Hence he is not 
ashamed to call us brethren. Now of this human nature 
in Christ, by which we become united to God by nature, 
Mary is the mother, and as the human as well as the 
Divine nature is one, she is truly our mother, in so far as 
we through that nature become united to him. She is 
not our natural mother in the sense of mother of our per- 
sonality, but of our nature in God, and in so far as we 
were raised to brotherhood with Christ her Son, and are 
made through him one with God. 

She is our spiritual mother, for it is only through her 
flesh assumed by the Son of God that we were redeemed 
and begotten to the new spiritual life. We cannot too 
often repeat, that it is the Word made flesh, or God in 
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the flesh, that redeems and saves or beatifies us. It is 
always through the incarnate Son that we have access 
to the Father, or that even the saints in heaven become 
one with God, and behold him in the beatific vision as he 
is. ‘The life we as Christians live here is the life that 
proceeds from God in his humanity, and the life we hope 
to live hereafter proceeds from him in the same sense. 
To suppose the saint here or hereafter separated from the 
flesh which God assumed in the womb of the Virgin, would 
be to suppose his annihilation as a saint, as much as to 
suppose our separation from God as Creator would be to 
suppose the annihilation of our natural existence. Here 
is the mystery of godliness which was manifest in the 
flesh. ‘Then, unless we can make it true that Mary is not 
the mother of our Lord in his human nature, we cannot 
make it untrue that she is our spiritual mother. So 
long as spiritual life is dependent on God in his human 
nature, so long is Mary truly the mother of spiritual life, 
and so long as she is the mother of that life, so long is 
she our spiritual mother, and to be honored as such, and 
honored even more than our natural mother, for the spirit- 
ual life is infinitely more than the natural life. Mary is 
also our spiritual mother, inasmuch as it has been through 
her intercession that we have been regenerated, and hope 
to obtain the gift of perseverance. 

Mary is called the Queen of Heaven, — of heaven and 
earth, — Universal Queen. Our Lord is King, for to him 
has al! dominion been given. He is king, not merely as 
Son of God, in his Divine nature, but he is king in his 
human nature, as Son of Mary. Her Son is King; then 
she, as mother of the king, is Queen, the Queen his Mother. 
As he loves and honors his mother, and must as a good 
son wish all creatures also to love and honor her, he must 
have crowned her Queen, and given her a formal title to 
the love, honor, and obedience due to a queen. 

Here are considerations which, if taken in connection 
with the Mystery of the Incarnation, will fully justify our 
warm devotion to Mary, and the strongest expressions 
which in the fervor of our piety we can use. God has 
honored her and placed her above every other creature, 
next below himself, and endowed her with all the graces 
a creature can receive, and exalted her to a rank as near his 
own as she can hold without ceasing to be creature. She 
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is pure, spotless, all-beautiful, full of grace, full of sweet 
love, codperating in her will in the whole work of redemp- 
tion, and constantly interceding for sinners, and the per- 
severance of the regenerate. What more can we say? 
What other creature can have higher, or any thing like so 
high, claims upon our love and gratitude? And what can 
be more pleasing to her Divine Son, than for us to regard 
ourselves as her clients, and to render her the highest 
honor in our power? Considering her relation as Mother 
of our King, the love her Son bears her, the high honor he 
bestows on her, and the favors he delights constantly to 
show her, whose intercession can be more powerful, or 
whom can man invoke with more, or with equal confidence ? 

The peculiar devotion of Catholics to Mary springs, as 
all must see, from our faith in the Incarnation. Granting 
that mystery, all is right and proper, and consequently the 
fact that we insist on it bears witness to the world that 
we believe with a firm faith that that mystery is a reality, 
that Jesus has really come in the flesh, and that by bis 
flesh, or God in the flesh, we are saved. The worship of 
Mary is one perpetual festival in honor of that sacred 
mystery, and the prominent part assigned to Mary in all 
Catholic worship is only a proof of our faith, that all in 
Christian redemption and salvation turns on the mystery 
of the Word made flesh. 'The daily practice of devotion to 
Mary as the Mother of God, aside from the special graces 
it obtains for us, keeps alive in our minds and in our 
hearts this Mystery of Mysteries, and our dependence on 
it for every good in the spiritual order. We cannot think 
of Mary without thinking of Jesus; we cannot honor her 
without honoring him as her Son; for here the honor of 
the mother is from the son, not the honor of the son 
from the mother. We do not honor Mary as separated 
from her son, but as his mother, and for what she is being 
his mother. Her name brings at once to our mind his 
name, and the Mystery of the Incarnation, the foundation 
of all our hope, the source of all our life. We do not 
connect her with the Mystery of Redemption as efficient 
cause, for the efficient cause, is the infinite charity of the 
ever-adorable Trinity, but we do connect her with it as a 
medial cause, as an instrument, and as an instrument 
freely coiperating, and therefore as not without a moral 
share in the work and the glory of our salvation. As long 
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as we worship her, we can never forget the Lord that bought 
us, who has redeemed us with a price, with the price of 
his own blood; and indifference to her worship is always 
a sign of a want of love to him, and of faith in the Incar- 
nation as a reality. None of those who reject her worship 
understand, or if they understand believe, the doctrine of 
salvation through the cross. Her worship is the best con- 
ceivable preservative of the essential Christian faith, and 
to neglect it, as we see from the history of Protestantism, 
is only to fall into unbelief and mere naturalism. 

The pretence of those who consider that this worship of 
the saints, and especially of Mary, is idolatry, does not move 
us in the least. So far is it from being idolatry, it is a real 
and sure protection against idolatry. Idolatry consists in 
worshipping that which is not God in the place of God, 
or giving to that which is not God the honor due only 
to God. We are not commanded to honor, that is, to 
worship, — for, according to the true sense of the word, 
to worship means to honor,—none but God. We are 
commanded to honor the king, magistrates, our parents, 
and indeed all men. The heathen were idolaters, not sim- 
ply because they had images, and honored them, but be- 
cause they either worshipped the images as being them- 
selves God, or as symbols of non-existing or demoniacal 
powers, that is, as symbolizing either what is not, or what 
is not God. ‘To honor the saints as God, or as gods 
having a divinity of their own, thongh inferior to the 
Supreme Divinity, would undoubtedly be idolatry. But 
we do no such thing. We honor or worship God in his 
saints, as his work, and therefore the honor we give them 
redounds to him, for they are saints only by his grace. 
We do not honor Mary as God; we know she is a crea- 
ture, and that it is only as a creature we can honor her. 
_ The very foundation of the honor we give her is the fact 

that she is a creature. We honor her as the Mother of 
God, from whose womb he took his flesh, his created na- 
ture, and therefore to deny her to be a creature herself 
would be to deny the very foundation of the honor we 
render her. ‘The more we honor her, the more, therefore, 
are we reminded that she is not God, but is, like ourselves, 
God’s creature. We cannot call her our mother, and as- 
sert that it is only through the flesh our Lord took from 
her womb that we come into brotherhood with him, and 
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are united to him by a common nature, without distinctly 
asserting her to be a creature like ourselves. ‘To suppose 
her divine, or any other than a true woman of our own 
race, would overthrow our whole faith in the Mystery of 
the Incarnation, and destroy all our hopes of heaven. 
Truly then may we say, that to honor Mary as the Mother 
of God is not only not idolatry, but the best possible pre- 
servative against idolatry, and as Catholics are the only 
people who really thus honor her, so are they also the only 
people in the world who are wholly free from all taint of 
idolatry. 

Protestants call the worship we pay to Our Lady, in 
which they have no share, Mariolatry, and, in order to 
justify their alienation from the family of Christ, seek, un- 
der pretext of zeal for the honor of God, to brand it as 
idolatrous. We are neither moved nor surprised by this. 
They have lost the deep sense of the Christian religion, 
and really retain no worship to God superior to that which 
we pay to him in his saints. In regard to external wor- 
ship, it is not we who worship Mary as God, but they who 
do not worship God himself as God. ‘The peculiar dis- 
tinctive external worship of God is the offering of sacrifice ; 
but Protestants have no sacrifice, as they have no priest- 
hood, and no altar, —even their temple is only a meeting- 
' house, or place of assembling together. In rejecting the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, they have retained nothing more than 
we offer to Mary and the saints. Consequently they are 
unable to perceive any distinction between what they re- 
gard as the external worship of God, and that which we 
render to him in his saints, —that is, a worship of prayer 
and praise. But we have a Sacrifice, and are therefore 
able to distinguish between the highest honor we render 
to his saints, and the supreme worship we render to him. 
Supreme religious worship is sacrifice, and sacrifice we 
offer to God only, never to any creature. 

The Protestant may speak of internal sacrifices, those of 
a broken heart, and of inward justice, but these are only sac- 
rifices by way of analogy, and what should always accom- 
pany the sacrifice proper. If the Protestant tells us he has 
in the interior homage of contrition and real submission of 
himself a distinet and peculiar worship of God, we tell him, 
in return, that then he must not call the worship we render 
to Mary Mariolatry, because this homage and submission, 
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in the sense he means, we never offer to her. If he has 
something in this interior homage that pertains to supreme 
worship, the worship of Latria, he must bear in mind that 
we do not offer it to the saints, and therefore our worship 
of them is not idolatry; if he has not something of this 
sort, then he does not himself offer any worship proper to 
God, external or internal, and therefore has in no sense 
any worship to ofler to God of a higher order than that 
which we offer to Mary and the saints. Hence we are 
not surprised that he should accuse us of Mariolatry. 

The simple truth is, that the Protestant rejects the wor- 
ship of Mary, because he does not believe in the Incarna- 
tion, and his calling it Mariolatry is only a proof that he 
dissolves Jesus, and is Antichrist, and does not believe 
salvation cometh from God in the flesh, from God whose 
nature is human nature as well as Divine nature. The 
honor we render to Mary is in the last analysis the honor 
we pay to the Sacred Mystery of the Incarnation, and 
either it is idolatry to worship the human nature of Christ, 
that is, God in his human nature, or our devotion to Mary 
is not idolatry. ‘The first, none but a Unitarian dare as- 
sert, and therefore none other dare deny the last. 

The worship of the saints, we therefore conclude, is the 
worship of God in his works; the peculiar worship of 
Mary is the honoring of God in the Mystery of the Incar- 
nation. As God in both is infinitely adorable, the honor 
we render to the saints or to Mary can never be carried 
too high, and as it is always distinguishable in kind from 
that worship which we render to him for what he is in 
himself, as God our Creator, Redeemer, and Supreme 
Good, it can never be idolatry, or detract from the honor 
due to him alone. We love and honor God too little, 
but we cannot love and honor the saints too much; we 
are too weak, too cold, and too languid in our love to 
Jesus, but we cannot be too strong and fervid in our love 
to Mary, for we can never love and honor her so much as 
God himself loves and honors her. 

Our readers will readily perceive that we have had no 
intention of exhausting the subject on which we have been 
remarking. We have only wished to throw out a few sug- 
gestions, which, if followed out by those. who may have 
difficulties in regard to it, may lead them to the full con- 
viction that it is not without reason that the Church as- 
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signs so large a place to the devotion of Mary, and that 
there is something more than mere accident in the fact, 
that the greatest saints have always gone the farthest in 
their love and honor of Our Lady. We have cited few 
authorities, for our purpose has been, not so much to prove 
the Catholic doctrine on the subject, as to remove some of 
the obstacles which persons with a feeble faith may find 
in the way of accepting it. We have wished simply to 
present it under its rational aspect, so that the reader might 
seize the general principles on which it rests. But for our 
own mind, and that of every true Catholic, the simple fact 
that the Church authorizes it is enough; and the fact that 
all the saints in every age of the Church, as far as history 
gives us any information, have always had a peculiarly 
tender devotion to Mary, is argument enough to recom- 
mend its practice. We are unworthy clients of Mary, 
and we may fail of beholding her and her Divine Son in 
heaven, but we have no hope to persevere unto the end 
but through her intercession for us; and we are sure that 
we become acceptable to her Son only in proportion as 
we love and honor her. She is our sweet mother; she is 
the mother of our life, of our hope, and we pray to her 
to obtain grace for us that we may be made worthy to be 
termed her son. 

Devotion to Mary has always been practised in the 
Church, and we find it general and prominent at the very 
moment when the disciplina arcani ceased, and the doc- 
trines and practices of the Church were revealed to the 
profane as well as to the initiated. It is not a devotion 
of modern origin or of modern development; for the very 
church in which assembled the Holy Council of Ephesus, 
that condemned the blasphemy of Nestorius, and defined 
Mary to be the Mother of God, was dedicated to God 
under the patronage of Our Lady. ‘Though we recog- 
nize in the Church no developments of new doctrines, 
we do recognize devotional developments; and it is no 
objection to a particular devotion, that it does not in its 
form date from the time of the Apostles. The piety of the 
faithful takes different directions in different ages and in 
different countries, and assumes different forms. Thus 
the worship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus as a special form 
of devotion is quite recent. Ordinarily a new form of de- 
votion springs up when and where there is a new heresy 
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or heretical tendency to oppose. The Church is the keeper 
and the witness, the teacher and the judge, of faith, and 
faith is the root and foundation of every Christian virtue, 
because it is only through faith that we are regenerated, 
or begotten into the life of the Christian order. The 
Church, as the divinely instituted medium of begetting and 
promoting that life in the world, necessarily directs her 
first care to the spread and preservation of the faith, which 
is the same everywhere and always. But her usual prac- 
tice, when any particular tendency of the times or of the 
country threatens the purity of the faith, is to set the 
faithful to praying against it, by granting them a form 
of devotion especially fitted to keep alive in their hearts 
the particular dogma or truth that is threatened. Hence, 
when Berengarius assailed the Holy Mystery of the Eu- 
charist, and denied the transubstantiation of the sacramental 
bread and wine into the flesh and blood of our Lord, she not 
only judicially condemned the heresy, but she instituted 
the Feast of Corpus Christi, and established processions in 
honor of the Sacred Host. So, in these latter days, when 
Gnosticism revives, and the reality of the sacred Humanity 
of Christ is denied, she authorizes the Devotion to the Sa- 
cred Heart. ‘The Holy Ghost is ever present in his Church 
and in the hearts of the faithful; and now, when the In- 
carnation is so widely rejected, forgotten, or blasphemed, 
he seems to move in the faithful and to inspire them with 
a new and more special devotion to Mary the Mother of 
God. Hence we account for that general desire now man- 
ifest to have the Immaculate Conception of Mary defined 
to be of faith. The faithful would render her a new honor, 
that they may have a new protection against the deso- 
lating heresy, and also bear a new, and, if possible, a more 
decided, testimony against it. These are developments of 
devotional practices, not of faith, and developments whose 
primary object is the preservation of the faith in its purity, 
integrity, and life. Even if it were true that the devotion 
to Mary holds a more prominent place in modern than in 
ancient devotion, it would not be any argument against it, 
for the times specially demand it, and it is only by the 
general prevalence of this devotion that the age can be 
saved from heresy, idolatry, superstition, and irreligion. 
THIRD SERIES. — VOL. I. NO. I. 
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Arr. II.— Histoire des Souverains Pontifes Romains. Par 
M. ve Cuevatier Artaup pE Monrtor, Ancien Chargé 
des Affaires de France &4 Rome, a Florence, et 4 Vienne, 
Membre de I’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belle- Lettres, 
etc. Paris. 1847. 8 tomes. 8vo. 


WE notice this work again, for although not very pro- 
found, or in all respects faultless, it is the best popular his- 
tory of the Sovereign Pontiffs with which we are acquaint- 
ed. It is written by a layman for the people, not for theo- 
logians, and is, to some extent, an abridgment, rather than 
a strictly original work; but the author seems to have had 
access to good materials, and to have availed himself of 
the best authorities on the subject. He has in the later 
volumes inserted some valuable documents not generally 
known, and upon the whole produced for the general read- 
er a valuable as well as a very interesting history of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs from St. Peter down to Pius the Sixth 
inclusive, which we should be most happy to see presented 
to our public in an English dress. It is a work much 
needed, and would be of great service to our community, 
especially to our liberal Catholics, who wish the Pope to 
confine himself, as a good curé, to his parish church at 
Rome. 

M. Artaud is a sincere Catholic, and for the most part 
writes as a Roman Catholic, not merely as a member of 
VEglise Gallicane. He has lived long enough in Italy and 
at Rome to get rid of many national prejudices, and to ac- 
quire a sincere affection for the successors of St. Peter, and 
a warm devotion to the Holy See. He writes in an amia- 
ble spirit, with great sweetness of temper, and true French 
urbanity and grace. ' He evidently aims at strict historical 
truth, and he takes good care not to sully his pages with the 
unfounded charges against the Sovereign Pontifls, so often 
repeated by the enemies of religion and lovers of the world ; 
although the more serious charges against some of them, 
which have passed into history and been entertained by 
grave Catholic historians, he briefly examines, and, for the 
most part, refutes. His History would please us better, 
we confess, if it gave us fuller details of the lives of the 
earlier Popes, and especially of the Popes in the much ca- 
lumniated tenth century; also if it presented the Pontiffs in 
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their relations to the Catholic world generally, instead of pre- 
senting them exclusively, or almost exclusively, in their rela- 
tions with France. Under a Catholic point of view, France 
has always been an important kingdom, but it is not and 
never has been all Christendom. ‘The author, however, is 
a Frenchman, writing for Frenchmen, and it is not strange 
that he should take his own country for his centre, and 
judge persons and events by their bearing upon its interests. 

Still it would be unjust to the excellent author to leave 
the impression upon our readers, that he is remarkably 
French in his feelings and attachments. His nationality 
sometimes, indeed, warps his judgment, and leads him 
to praise certain French kings and statesmen who de- 
serve any thing but the commendation of Catholics and 
friends of European civilization; but in general he is can- 
did and just. He takes sides, as he should, with the Popes 
in the quarrels of the sovereigns of his country with the 
Holy See, and earnestly protests against pronouncing 
judgments against men according to their national origin 
or breeding. He aims to rise above nationalities, and to 
remember that Rome, not Paris, is the centre of Catholic 
unity. Certainly he loves his own nation, for which no 
one can blame him; but he uniformly insists that we have 
no right to condemn, or to speak slightingly of, any people 
asa whole. For this we thank him. It is too much the 
fashion with many of-us to praise or condemn whole na- 
tions and races, and to deny all good or all evil to a peo- 
ple, because French, English, German, or Italian. ‘This is 
wrong. God has made of one blood all the nations of 
men, and there is no nation incapable of virtue or of vice, — 
in which there are not individuals who can degrade them- 
selves below the brute, or through grace rise to true heroic 
virtue. The Celt can equal the Saxon in good and in 
bad qualities, and the Saxon in both can equal the Celt. 
Man is man the world over, and of whatever nation one 
may have sprung, it is properly no ground of glory or of 
disparagement. Even these United States may yet have 
their saints descended from the old Puritan stock. Eng- 
land was once called the Island of Saints, and may be 
again. Germany has given us Luther and the Reforma- 
tion, but she has also given us St. Henry, and the author 
of the Imitation of Christ. Poland floods the world with 
revolutionists and desperadoes, but she did much to de- 
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fend Christendom against the Turks, and has given her 
share of saints to the calendar. France has spread false 
philosophy and incredulity through all civilized nations, 
but she has also hallowed every continent and the most 
distant isles of the ocean with the blood of her martyred 
missionaries of the Cross. She has given her name to 
a theory which virtually emancipates the temporal order 
from the law of God, and sanctions political atheism, but 
she has furnished us the ablest and most successful defend- 
ers of the supremacy of the spiritual order, and of the 
prerogatives of the Holy See. ‘There is good and there is 
bad in all nations and races, and never should we allow 
ourselves to commend or condemn any one nation or race 
indiscriminately. 

M. Artaud evidently believes himself an Ultramontane, 
and is much more Ultramontane than many Italians who 
declaim lustily against Gallicanism, but he is not pre- 
cisely a Papist after our own heart. He denies, indeed, 
the last of the Four Articles, the one which asserts that 
the doctrinal decisions of the Pope are reformable, unless 
accepted by the Church; but we can find nowhere in his 
pages a distinct denial of the first, by far the most objec- 
tionable of them all, —the one which denies the Church all 
temporal authority, and asserts the independence of sover- 
eigns in temporals, and which therefore involves the po- 
litical atheism now so rife throughout the civilized world. 
It is true, he defends St. Gregory the Seventh in his con- 
flict with Henry of Germany, and Boniface the Eighth in 
his struggle for the rights of the Church against Philip le 
Bel of France, but he does it on principles which the low- 
est Gallican of the times of Louis the Fourteenth might 
have accepted, and by no means on the principles asserted 
by these holy Pontitls themselves. He professes to follow 
the popular theory of the excellent and learned M. Gosse- 
lin of St. Sulpice, and derives the power exercised by the 
Popes over temporals in the Middle Ages from the conces- 
sions of sovereigns, the consent of the people, the public 
law of the time, and the maxims then generally received ; 
not from the express grant of power by our Lord to Peter, 
nor yet from the inherent universal supremacy of the 
spiritual order. He must, therefore, hold that power to be 
of human origin, and its possession a mere accident in the 
history of the Church. This, with many for whom we 
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have a profound reverence, is at present a favorite method 
of defending the power exercised over sovereigns by Popes 
and Councils in the Middle Ages, —a power always odious 
to tyrants and demagogues, and which it is gravely asserted 
is no longer held or claimed by the successors of St. Peter. 

Of course we are far from denying the fact of the con- 
sent and concessions alleged, or that the claim of the power 
in question was in accordance with the public law and 
generally received maxims of the age; nor do we deny 
that this fact fully justifies, on the principles of modern 
politics, the use which was made of it by Popes and Coun- 
cils; yet we confess that the complete and absolute justifi- 
cation of that power seems to us to demand the assump- 
tion of a higher ground, and a different line of argument. 

According to M. Gosselin, as cited by M. Artaud in his 
Life of St. Gregory the Seventh, “ the power exercised over 
sovereigns by Popes and Councils in the Middle Ages 
was not a criminal usurpation of the rights of sovereigns 
by the ecclesiastical authority,” because “the Popes and 
Councils who exercised this power only followed and ap- 
plied the maxims then very generally received, not only 
by the people, but by men the most enlightened and vir- 
tuous.” The fact here alleged is undeniable, but when 
we adduce it in defence of the exercise of that power, do 
we not defend the Church as a human rather than as a 
divine institution? This line of argument would, no 
doubt, answer our purpose most admirably, if we were 
defending a human government; but where what we have 
to defend is not a human government, but a divinely con- 
stituted and supernaturally assisted and protected Church, 
it, even if admissible at all, seems to us altogether un- 
satisfactory. It is certainly undeniable that the concessions 
of sovereigns and the consent of the people were obtained 
on the ground that the Popes held the power by divine 
right, and that those maxims on which M. Gosselin relies 
for the justification of the Popes and Councils in exercis- 
ing it were, that the spiritual order, and therefore the 
Church as the representative of that order, is supreme, and 
temporal sovereigns are subjected to it, and to the Pope 
as its supreme visible chief. Popes and Councils in exer- 
cising authority over sovereigns even in temporals were, 
according to those maxims, only exercising the inherent 
rights of the Church as the spiritual authority, and conse- 
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quently sovereigns were bound to obey them, not by hu- 
man law only, but also by the law of God. Such incon- 
testably is the doctrine of the magnificent Bulls of St. 
Gregory and Boniface, and of the maxims according to 
which it is attempted to justify the power exercised over 
sovereigns by Popes and Councils. 

Now these maxims either were true or they were false. 
If they were false, how will you justify an infallible Church 
— expressly ordained of God to teach the truth in faith 
and morals, and to conduct individuals and nations in the 
way of holiness —in adopting and acting on them? If 
they were true, how can you deny that the power exercised 
is of divine origin, or pretend that it is derived from the 
consent of the people, or the concession of sovereigns ? 

Moreover, we confess that we are extremely averse to 
defending things in the history of the Church, which hap- 
pen just now to be unpopular, on the ground that they 
were authorized by the maxims of the age, that is, the 
public opinion of the time. We have yet to learn that 
public opinion is infallible or obligatory. We are un- 
‘willing to receive it as law, and cannot understand how 
an infallible Church, deriving her knowledge and wisdom 
from above, can take it for her guide, far less how, in case 
she adopts and follows an erroneous opinion, she can 
plead in her justification or excuse, that she “only followed 
and applied the maxims very generally received, not only 
by the people, but by men the most enlightened and virtu- 
ous.” Have we in the Church nothing superior to human 
intelligence and virtue? Is the Church dependent upon, 
and responsible to, public opinion, and therefore in nothing 
superior to an ordinary Protestant sect? We own we 
had thought it the office of the Church, not to learn from 
public opinion, but to instruct and form it,— not to be 
judged by it, but to judge it, — not to conform to the max- 
ims of the age, but to use all her power to make the age 
conform to her own maxims. Is this her office? Is she 
qualified to discharge it? How, then, undertake to justify 
her in the exercise of a power which you deny to be prop- 
erly hers, on the ground that she only followed the maxims 
of the age? or how dare you suppose, in case of a col- 
lision between her and public opinion, that she, not public 
opinion, is in the wrong, and must give way ? 

The Church, placed in the world to teach and govern it, 
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must undoubtedly apply her own principles and maxims 
according to the circumstances, conditions, and wants of 
particular times and places; but we cannot help believing 
that it is our duty either to renounce her, and no longer 
hold her to be God’s Church, supernaturally endowed and 
assisted, or else to maintain that the principles and maxims 
she adopts and applies are those which she receives from 
her heavenly Spouse, and not from the age which she is 
ordained to teach and govern. If she adopts and applies 
false principles and maxims, or a line of policy not at all 
times and places just and true in principle, she is, as far 
as we can see, inexcusable, and it is but a miserable de- 
fence to allege that she only “ follows and applies the max- 
ims very generally received, not only by the people, but 
by men the most enlightened and virtuous.” Reéstablish 
the “discipline of the secret,’ if you can, resort to the 
@conomia or prudent reserve practised by the Fathers, if 
you will, or if it is possible with the past history of the 
Church before the public, but do not take up a line of de- 
fence that reduces her to the level of human governments, 
philosophies, and sects. Least of all attempt to justify 
her on the ground that she only conforms to the maxims 
of the age, especially in these times, when the tendency is 
to derive all authority from the multitude, and to declare 
popular opinion the supreme law. 

We have not read M. Gosselin’s highly esteemed and 
learned work on the power of the Sovereign Pontiffs in the 
Middle Ages, and consequently are unable to speak of his 
theory as he may himself hold it. What we oppose is not 
his theory, at least as his, but a theory which we every day 
encounter, and which is almost everywhere alleged against 
us, whenever we venture to assert the supremacy of the 
spiritual order, save as a vague speculation, intended to 
have no practical application, —a theory apparently adopt- 
ed as a sort of compromise between Gallicanism and Ultra- 
montanism, yet a compromise in which the concessions 
are all on the side of the anti-Gallican, and incompatible 
with the theory of the Church that we have been taught, 
and with what seems to us to be the natural relation be- 
tween the two powers, temporal and spiritual. Nothing 
we may say is intended to have any application to M. Gos- 
selin himself. 

It strikes us that the advocates of this popular theory, 
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which concedes the human, but denies the divine right of 
the Church over sovereigns, confound two things which 
are very distinguishable, namely, the origin and ground 
of the power in question, and the conditions of its practical 
temporal or civil consequences. As a matter of fact, this 
power was in accordance with the public law and the gen- 
erally received maxims of Christendom in the Middle Ages, 
and had it not been so, its exercise would not and could 
not have had direct practical effects in the civil order. ‘To 
its practical efficacy in temporals, the consent of sover- 
eigns and of the people was indispensable. ‘The Church is 
herself a spiritual kingdom, and her powers are in their 
origin and nature spiritual, and to be exercised always for 
a spiritual end. Her exercise of these powers has not per 
se temporal consequences in the temporal order, because 
she is not herself the temporal power, and has not in herself 
the material force requisite to give it temporal effect, and 
cannot, as a fact, obtain it without the consent of the 
prince, royal, aristocratic, or popular. She might without 
the maxims and public law of the Middle Ages have per- 
formed all the acts she did in regard to temporal sovereigns, 
and they would have had their spiritual effect, but no tem- 
poral or civil effects. In a country like ours, for example, 
excommunication has only spiritual consequences, because 
the civil law does not recognize it. The excommunicated 
person loses none of his civil rights, and stands before the 
civil law or the state precisely as if no sentence of excom- 
munication had been pronounced against him. Marriage, 
invalid by the canon law, yet not contrary to the civil 
law, is invalid here only in the eyes of the Church, and 
loses none of its civil rights or effects. ‘The excommuni- 
cation and deposition by the Pope of a sovereign of Eng- 
land would, as the English law now stands, work no civil 
consequences, because the law of the realm does not recog- 
nize such excommunication and deposition, and makes 
none of the civil rights or prerogatives of the sovereign 
depend on his being in the communion of the Catholic 
Church. And this, too, whether the sovereign be a Catho- 
lic or a Protestant. Yet were her present gracious Majesty 
to become reconciled to the Church, she would forfeit her 
crown, because the civil law incapacitates all but Protes- 
tants, of some sort, from wearing it, as before Elizabeth it 
incapacitated all but Catholics. As a fact, then, the can- 
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ons of the Church can have civil consequences only on con- 
dition that the prince recognizes them as the law of the 
land. Hence the Church can never secure to her decrees, 
sentences, or canons their proper civil effects against, or 
without the consent of, temporal sovereigns. Like con- 
sequences would not now generally follow acts like those 
of the Popes and Councils in the Middle Ages, because 
now in most states the civil law does not recognize them, 
and would treat them as non avenue. The civil law in 
our times concedes to the acts of the spiritual authority no 
civil efficacy, and therefore their direct consequences are all 
confined to the spiritual order. We grant, then, that, as a 
matter of fact, the Church is dependent on the consent of 
the people for the civil consequences of her power over 
temporal princes, and in this sense and thus far we agree 
with the advocates of the theory in question. 

But not therefore does it follow that the power formerly 
exercised by Popes and Councils over sovereigns in tem- 
porals is derived from the concessions of princes and the 
consent of the people, from human law, and the generally 
received maxims of the age. It by no means follows from 
any thing of this sort, that princes or people have the right 
before God to prevent the power from having its civil con- 
sequences, or that the power itself is not of divine origin, 
and inherent in the Church as the spiritual authority. A 
man may, if he chooses to incur eternal damnation, reject or 
blaspheme the Church, but that does not prove that he has 
the right to doso. Princes and people may refuse to rec- 
ognize as law the canons of the Church, and proceed as if 
no such canons existed; but that does not prove that they 
can do so without wrong, or without incurring the wrath 
of Heaven. The Church may, in fact, depend on the will 
of sovereigns or civil enactments for the civil efficacy of her 
canons, and yet have a divine right over sovereigns in 
temporals as well as in spirituals. Because the public law 
and the maxims generally received by nations have, in this 
respect, been changed in modern times, we cannot say 
that they have been rightfully changed, that civilization, 
freedom, and virtue have profited by the change, or that 
the Popes have lost, far less abandoned, the power they 
formerly exercised over temporal affairs. They may not 
assert the power now, because now it cannot be exercised 
with its proper temporal consequences; but because they 
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do not now assert it, we are not to conclude that they do 
not now possess it, or that they do not hold it by divine 
right. 

We regard this question, as to the relation of the two 
powers to each other, as of no little practical importance at 
the present time, and even in our own country ; and though 
we have often discussed it, we must be allowed to discuss 
it again, and with some thoroughness. There have crept 
even into the Catholic camp not a few gross errors in re- 
gard to it, which are no less dangerous to civil liberty and 
social order, than hostile to the Church and derogatory to 
the rights of her Sovereign Pontiff. It is quite the fashion 
even for Catholic politicians to assert, that, though the 
Church is supreme in spirituals, the state in temporals is 
absolutely independent of her authority. “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. As long as the Church 
keeps within her own province, and confines herself to 
spirituals, we respect her, and submit to her authority; in 
spirituals, we even recognize the authority of the Pope, and 
allow that in them he may do what he pleases; but he 
has no authority in temporals, and in them we will do 
as we please.” Such is the popular doctrine of the day, 
and of not a few who would take it asa gross affront and 
as downright injustice were we to insinuate that they 
are but sorry Catholics. Scarcely a Catholic amongst us 
engaged in politics can open his mouth without uttering 
this doctrine, and uttering it as if it were an incontestable 
truth and a maxim of divine wisdom. It has become the 
commonplace of the whole political world, and is rung out 
upon us from thrones and the cabinets of ministers, the 
halls of justice and legislation, and from the hustings and 
the caucus. Whoso ventures to question it, is stared at as 
the ghost of some. old dreamy monk of the Dark Ages. Let 
us, then, be allowed to examine it. 

The Church is supreme in spirituals, the state in tem- 
porals ; the two powers are distinct, each independent in 
its own order. This is the popular doctrine in its least 
offensive form. It was the doctrine of the Gallican bish- 
ops, — or rather of Colbert, the minister of Louis the Four- 
teenth, — assembled by order of the king in 1682. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, in all that belongs to the temporal 
order, the temporal authority is supreme, and therefore 
absolutely independent of the spiritual authority. This is 
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a bold doctrine, and it requires some nerve in a man who 
believes in God to defend it. If it is conceded, it must be 
maintained, that, let the sovereign reign as he will, tyran- 
nize and oppress his subjects in temporals as he may, the 
spiritual authority has no right to rebuke him, and the 
Pope, as visible head of the Church, has no power to ad- 
monish him, or to subject him to discipline. However his 
subjects may be ground down to the dust, however they 
may groan under the weight of his iniquitous exactions, the 
Church must look on in silence, and never dare open her 
mouth in their behalf, or in the most modest and timid 
tones possible remind the tyrant that “the king is not in 
reigning, but in reigning justly.” 

Nor is this the worst. The doctrine means, if any thing, 
that the temporal order is independent of thejlaw of God, 
and therefore of God himself. It must, if independent of 
the spiritual authority, be virtually independent of God, 
even though you should pretend that it is bound to obey 
his law; for it can in such case be bound to obey that law 
only as it interprets it for itself, and a law which it is free to 
interpret for itself is no law at all,—is but its own will, 
passion, or caprice. ‘T'o declare the temporal independent 
of the spiritual, is only, in other words, to declare that God 
has no dominion over it, no right to legislate for it, or to sit 
in judgment on it, and therefore that sovereigns in tempo- 
rals are under no law, accountable to no power above 
themselves, and free to do whatever they please. Their 
sovereign will and pleasure is the only rule of right or 
wrong in temporals. What the prince wills is right, what he 
forbids is wrong. Here is absolute political atheism. God 
is voted out of the constitution of the state, and in politics 
there is no God, unless it be the temporal sovereign himself. 
Do you not see that, if you hold this, you must take Cesar 
for god, as under pagan Rome, and hold right and godlike 
whatever he does, and that it is permitted you to have no 
will but his? How, if Cesar is god, or subject to the 
divine law only as he interprets it for himself, can you 
accuse him of tyranny or oppression? What law can you 
adduce that he is bound to obey? What right have you 
to denounce the temporal tyranny of a Nero, a Decius, a 
Maximian, a Diocletian, a Henry the Second, a Louis of 
Bavaria, a Don Pedro the Cruel, or a Charles le Mauvais? 
Let the crowned monsters, whom all history holds up to 
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our execration, ride roughshod as they will over the hearts 
of their inoffending subjects, what right have you to blame 
them? ‘They do but exercise the independence you claim 
for them, and denounce us for denying to them. 

But it may be you are democrats, and fancy that you 
obviate this objection by asserting the sovereignty of the 
people, and making all power emanate from them, and all 
rulers and magistrates responsible to them. But you only 
crown the people instead of one man, put the people in the 
place of the king. You assert their independence of the 
Church, and maintain the absolute independence of their 
will in temporals. Are the people as sovereign bound to 
conform to the law of God as interpreted by the Church? 
To say that, would be to abandon your favorite doctrine, 
and to agree with us. Are they bound to conform to that 
law only as they interpret it for themselves? Then are 
they virtually not bound by it at all. Are the people a god ? 
You cannot say it, if you are Christians. Are they infalli- 
ble? You dare not pretend it, if you respect common sense. 
Are they impeccable ? You know better, if you know any 
thing. What assurance, then, have you that they will not 
construe the law of God, even if they acknowledge it, so as 
to authorize whatever iniquity they for the time being im- 
agine it for their interest to practise? Or that they will 
not tyrannize in temporals as well and as fatally as kings 
and Cesars ? 

“O, but you blaspheme the people! You are no dem- 
ocrat; you are an absolutist, an aristocrat, a monarchist, 
and would have kings and nobles, born booted and spurred, 
to ride us by the grace of God. A bas les rois! A bas les 
aristocrats! Vive le peuple!” Peace, good friends! Do 
not suppose, because you have lost your senses, that every 
body else should be sent to the lunatic asylum. Do not 
fancy that, because your understandings have become dark- 
ened, you are enlightened, or that all light is extinguished. 
If you retain the least glimmering of common sense, you 
must see that it is precisely against absolutism, that 
is, the independence of the temporal sovereign, whether 
king or people, that we are contending. Blaspheme the 
people! And whom do you blaspheme when you put the 
people in the place of God, and declare their will the law 
of God, as you do in your application of the maxim, “ The 
voice of the people is the voice of God” ? We love freedom, 
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perhaps, as much, to say the least, as you do; but do not 
require us to be stupid enough to suppose that the best 
way to secure it is to destroy its indispensable conditions. 
Have you no knowledge of history? Know ye not that the 
very doctrine which we oppose, and you defend, was origi- 
nally invented by graceless courtiers to please tyrannical 
masters, and that it has been by substituting it for what 
you call the monkish doctrine of the Dark Ages, that 
kings have emancipated themselves from all law, destroyed 
the old free constitutions of Europe, and established very 
nearly throughout all Christendom that Byzantine system 
of government, or that centralized despotism, against which 
you direct in vain your Jacobinical and Red Republican 
revolutions? You, with all your democratic froth and 
foam, only reproduce in another form the very doctrine that 
permits kings to play the tyrant at will. Because you 
make the people God, or at least claim for them the prerog- 
atives of the Church of God, you must not suppose that 
we make kings and Cesars the object of our idolatry. We 
are republican, republican born and republican bred, and 
we have never yet raised our voice but in behalf of free- 
dom and against tyranny; and against tyranny and the 
principles of tyranny we will raise it, whether royal or pop- 
ular. Wewish the people free,— free from their own pas- 
sions, and from yours and mine, — alike free from despots 
and from demagogues ; and we know there is and can be 
no freedom for them, either in spirituals or temporals, ex- 
cept in so far as they are subjected to the law of God, as 
interpreted and applied by his Church. 

Democracy, understood as the ancients understood it, 
may be a good government, nay, the best government, 
when and where it is legitimate, as with us. But even 
legitimate democracy has a natural tendency, as old Aris- 
totle tells us, to “degenerate into demagogie.” And does 
so degenerate, “ when the lowest of the people, those who 
have no fortune and less virtue, become the majority, suf- 
fer themselves to be seduced by flatterers to despoil and 
oppress the rest. For the people also are a monarch, not 
an individual, but a collective monarch. Hence they seek 
to be themselves a monarchy, and to reign alone, with- 
out law, as a despot. ‘They assume the air and manner 
of tyrants; and like them have their flatterers, who grow 
rich and powerful, because the people dispose of all, and 
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they dispose of the people.”* We are no advocates of 
monarchy ; we are firmly attached to the institutions of 
our country, and we should have something to say against 
kingly and much in favor of republican government, if the 
prevalence of Jacobinism, socialism, and communism, so 
many degrees worse than the worst monarchy possible in 
a Christian country, did not make it our duty to be silent 
in both respects. ‘The madness and infidelity of European 
radicals have made it impossible to say aught against 
monarchical government, without making war on the 
Church and on society itself. But whoever knows any 
thing of democracies knows perfectly well that the people 
count for much less in them than is commonly pretended. 
The great body of the people in all countries are honest 
and well disposed; they sincerely desire just and stable 
government ; but they are necessarily engrossed with their 
private affairs, and ignorant and inefficient in what re- 
gards the public. They must at best rely on the few for 
information, even where newspapers abound, and they 
easily fall a prey to demagogues and party leaders, who 
flatter and deceive them for their own selfish purposes. The 
will that rules in a democracy is the will of these dem- 
agogues and party leaders, who have no honest principle 
to restrain them, and who can be deterred by no consid- 
erations of shame; for they affect always to rule in the 
name of the people, and are able to shift upon them 
the responsibility of their acts. It is easy to under- 
stand, then, without any disrespect to the great body of 
the people, that democracies can tyrannize and oppress 
as effectually, and to as great an extent, as monarchies 
themselves, and therefore that the assertion of the abso- 
lute independence of the temporal power in temporals is 
no less dangerous to civil liberty where the form of the 
government is popular, than where it is monarchical. 
Demagogues and party leaders, to say the least, are no 
more infallible or impeccable than kings and emperors, 
and no more safe depositaries of absolute power. 

No man, unless a downright atheist, dares, in just so 
many words, to assert the monstrous proposition, that the 
temporal order is not subjected to the law of God. God is 
the Universal Lord, the Sovereign King, and his dominion 
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extends to all, from the highest to the lowest; for he is the 
sole creator of all, and from him, and by him, and in him, 
and for him, are all things, in whom we also live, and 
move, and have our being. His providence extends over all 
the works of his hands, and he takes cognizance of all our 
thoughts, words, and deeds, — our eating and our drinking, 
our downsitting and our uprising, our sleeping and our 
watching, our speaking and our silence; he gives us seed- 
time and harvest, the early and the latter rains, the heat of 
summer and the snows of winter; he makes the corn to 
grow in our valleys, and crowns our hills with flocks and 
herds; he gives victory or defeat to our armies, setteth up 
and putteth down kings, rears the infant colony into a 
mighty people, and overwhelms the empire and makes 
the populous city desolate; he is the sovereign arbiter of 
nations as of individuals, in temporals as in spirituals. 
His law is as universal as his providence, and is the sov- 
ereign law in all things, for all in heaven, on the earth, 
and under the earth. 

This universal dominion, extending to temporals no less 
than to spirituals, which none dare deny to God, or can 
deny to him, unless they deny his existence, and therefore 
their own, belongs also to our Lord Jesus Christ, not only 
as he is the Son of God, but also as he is Son of Man. 
“ All things,” he says, “are delivered to me by my Father.” 
(St. Luke x. 22.) “ All power is given to me in heaven 
and in earth.” (St. Matt. xxviii. 18.) Here his universal 
dominion is unequivocally asserted, and asserted of him as 
Son of Man, because it is said to be delivered and given to 
him, which could not be said of him as Son of God, for as 
Son of God he is God, and always possessed it. That he 
possesses this dominion as Son of Man was well argued in 
1329 by Roger Archbishop elect of Sens, before Philippe 
de Valois, in behalf of the French bishops and clergy, 
against Pierre, lord of Cugniéres, who had spoken in the 
name of the French nobility in defence of the doctrine we 
are Opposing. 


“For,” he says, addressing the king, “ Jesus Christ had both powers 
{temporal and spiritual], not only according to his Divine nature, but 
also according to his human nature. He is a priest after the order 
of Melchisedech, and hath written upon his garment, and on his thigh, 
KiNG OF KINGS AND Lorp oF Lorps. (Rev. xiv. 16.) By his thigh 
and garment is understood his humanity united to his Divinity, as is 
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garment to him who is clothed therewith. He says of himself, ‘ All 
power is given to me in heaven and in earth.” The Epistle to the 
Hebrews says that God, his Father, hath ‘ constituted him heir of all 
things,’ and the Apostle applies to him the words of the eighth Psalm : 
* Thou hast made hima little less than the angels; thou hast crowned 
him with glory and honor ; and hast set him over all the works of 
thy hands. Thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet ; 
all sheep and oxen, and beasts of the field.” Now in subjecting all 
things to him, the Apostle concludes, ‘ God has left nothing not 
subjected to him.’ (Heb. i. 1; ii. 7-9.) Hence it is evident 
that, in that same nature in which Christ is inferior to the angels, he 
has dominion over all things. The same conclusion follows from 
this other text (Phil. ii. 8-10): ‘ He humbled himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God 
hath exalted him and given him a name which is above every name, 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that are 
in heaven, on earth, and in hell.’ Hence according to that nature 
in which he humbled himself hath God exalted him above all things, 
since in the name of Jesus every knee must bow. St. Peter asserts 
the same in the Acts of the Apostles (x. 40-42), where he says, 
that God has appointed him to be the judge of the living and the 
dead ; for he speaks of him according to that nature in which God 
raised him up again the third day. All Scripture proclaims the 
same thing.” * 


Kings and temporal lords, as such, are confessedly null, 
and therefore unknown, in the spiritual order, and are in it 
only private individuals, indistinguishable as to state or 
dignity from the meanest of their servants. With no pro- 
priety, then, could our Lord have on his garment and on 
his thigh, “ King of kings and Lord of lords,” if he had not 
dominion over them in temporals, in that order in which 
they are kings and lords. St. Paul declares (Col. ii. 10), 
that he is the “ head of all principality and power.” And 
we may conclude with absolute certainty that he has, even 
according to his human nature, universal dominion; and 
that only He, as the Apostle says (1 Cor. xv. 27), who put 
all under him, is not subject to him. It follows, therefore, 
necessarily, if the dominion of our Lord in the flesh, or as 
the Messiah, is thus universal, that the Christian law, the 
law of Christ, extends not only to spirituals, but also to 
temporals, and is the supreme law of both orders. Kings 
and lords, magistrates and rulers, sovereigns and subjects, 
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are under it in all things, alike in things temporal and in 
things spiritual. Whoso denies this denies not merely the 
sounder opinion, but the Christian religion itself. 

This established, we demand to whom, under God, it 
belongs to keep, interpret, and declare the law of Christ. 
Whom hath our Lord constituted the depositary, the guar- 
dian, and the judge of his law? Certainly the Holy Ro- 
man Catholic and Apostolic Church, and the successor of 
Peter as visible head or supreme chief of that Church. 
“ All power is given to me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations; baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” (St. Matt. xxviii. 18-20.) Here 
plainly our Lord commits his law to his Church, and gives 
her pastors authority to teach it to all nations, and to teach 
them to observe whatsoever it commands. Certain then is it, 
that the Church has received his law, and is the guardian 
and judge for all men, of whatever rank, state, or dignity, 
in all things to which it extends, and therefore that all are 
bound to receive it from her, and to observe it in all things 
as she teaches and declares it. It will not do to say here, 
that she is its guardian and judge in spirituals, and that 
sovereigns are its guardian and judge in temporals. The 
commission is to the Church, not to the state, and nowhere 
can it be found that our Lord has made princes, as such, 
guardians and judges of his law, even in the temporal or- 
der. He only gives them authority to execute it when de- 
clared to them. Besides, to keep, teach, and declare the law 
of Christ, whether in spirituals or temporals, is manifestly a 
spiritual function, and temporal sovereigns, it is confessed 
in the very doctrine we oppose, have no spiritual functions. 

Here we must be permitted to avail ourselves again of 
the reasoning of Roger Archbishop elect of Sens, in the 
conferences held on the subject before Philippe de Valois, 
in reply, as we have said, to Pierre de Cugniéres. After 
having, in the passage already quoted, established the 
dominion of our Lord according to his human nature, 
over both orders, temporal and spiritual, he proceeds : — 


‘© St. Peter, whom our Lord constituted his vicar, had the same 
power. He condemns judicially Ananias and Saphira for the 
crimes of larceny and lying. Paul also pronounces sentence 
against the convicted fornicator. That Christ has willed to give 
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this judgment to the Church is manifest from his words (St. Matt. 
xviii. 15-18): ‘If thy brother sin against thee, go and rebuke 
him between him and thee alone. If he hear thee, thou shalt gain 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may stand. And if he will not hear them, tell it to the Church. 
And if he will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as the hea- 
then and the publican. Amen, I say to you, Whatsoever ye shall 
bind upon earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye 
shall loose upon earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ Behold how ex- 
pressly he wills that, wherever there is sin of one against another, 
if the delinquent corrects not himself, the matter shall be referred 
to the judgment of the Church, so that the offender, if he will not 
hear her, may be excommunicated. And the reason he gives is, 
that ‘ whatsoever ye bind or loose upon earth shall be bound or 
loosed in heaven.’ Whatsoever, all, without excepting any thing, 
any more than the Apostle does, when he says all ts subjected to 
Christ. I prove it, also, from St. Luke (xxii. 38), cited by the 
lord of Cugniéres in his own favor. 1 will beat him with his own 
staff. He says, and says truly, that by the two swords are to be 
understood the two powers, the temporal and the spiritual. But in 
whose power does Christ will the two swords to be? Certainly in 
that of Peter and the Apostles, of the Pope and bishops, that is, of 
the Church. Do you say that Christ blamed Peter for striking with 
the temporal sword? ‘That is nothing. For, mark, he did not tell 
him to throw it away, but told him to return it to its scabbard, to 
keep it in his possession, signifying, that, although this power is 
in the Church, he wills that under the New Law it should be exer- 
cised by the hand of the layman at the order of the priest. 

** | prove it also, in the third place, by St. Paul (1 Cor. vi. 1-6), 
who orders that whoever has a lawsuit should bring it to be judged 
before the saints. His reasoning is, ‘ Know ye not that the saints 
shall judge this world? If then the world shall be judged by you, 
are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters? If therefore ye 
shall have judgments about the things of this world, set them to 
judge who are the most despised in the Church.’ It is evident from 
these testimonies, without mentioning others which I omit, that 
both powers may be in an ecclesiastical person. If St. Peter and 
the Apostles made little use of the temporal power, it was in virtue 
of the principles, ‘ All things are lawful to me, but all are not ex- 
pedient,’ and ‘ Every thing in its time.” Now that all Gaul is 
subject to the Christian faith, the Church rightly insists on the pun- 
ishment of crimes and the execution of justice, that men may 
amend their lives. Our conclusion is therefore founded in divine 
right. 

“| prove it again by natural reason He appears best fitted to 
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judge who is nearest to God, the rule of all judgments. Ecclesiastics 
are nearest toGod, Therefore it is fitting that the Church should 
judge in these matters. Besides, nobody denies that ecclesiastics may 
take cognizance of the sin in these [temporal] affairs. Moreover, 
who has the right to judge of the end has the right to judge of that 
which is ordained to the end, which is the reason of its existence. 
The body being ordained to the soul and the temporal to the spiritual, 
the Church therefore has the right to judge of both, according to the 
axiom, The accessary follows the nature of the principal.” * 


Such was the Gallicanism of France in 1329; for 
Roger spoke before the king in council, after consultation 
with the assembled bishops, by their order, and in their 
name. Between this and the Gallicanism of the Four Ar- 
ticles there is a difference. In 1329 the French clergy 
thought more of asserting the rights of the Church than of 
pleasing the king, and opposed instead of following the 
maxims of the French lawyers and courtiers. Hence the 
difference between the Gallicanism of 13829 and the Galli- 
canism of 1682. 

There are two points made by Roger against the no- 
bles, that of themselves alone decide the whole controversy. 
Nobody, he says, doubts that ecclesiastics may take cog- 
nizance of the sin which is found in temporal matters. 
Nobody can doubt it. Every Catholic who knows his 
Catechism, or who has ever been to confession, knows 
that the priest can interrogate him on his temporal con- 
duct, and judge him for sins committed in his temporal no 
less than in his spiritual relations. It would be a startling 
novelty for a Catholic to be told by his ghostly father that 
he need not confess any sins he may have committed in 
temporal matters, such as lying and cheating in his busi- 
ness transactions, refusing to pay his honest debts, steal- 
ing, fornication, adultery, murder, sedition, treason, for these 
pertain to the temporal order, and the Church has no juris- 
diction in temporals. Does not the law of Christ extend 
to all these matters? Are they not all forbidden by the 
law of God? Are they not all matters which touch con- 
science? How, then, withdraw them from the jurisdiction 
of the Church, and say that she has no authority in tempo- 
rals? If the Church can take cognizance of the sins of 
private individuals in the temporal order, she can also take 


*Ibid., wht supra, pp. 303, 304. 
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cognizance of the sins of public persons, of kings and 
magistrates, in the same order. If she may subject private 
persons to her discipline for the sins of fornication and 
adultery, why not sovereigns? Do these sins cease to be 
sins when committed by kings and Cesars? If she can 
impose on private persons the law of having only one 
wife, can she not do the same for sovereigns, and judge 
the sovereign as well as the private person who violates 
it? If she can judge of sedition and treason in the sub- 
ject, wherefore not also of tyranny and oppression in the 
prince? Are tyranny and oppression in temporal matters, 
on the part of princes, less sins against the law of Christ, 
than sedition and treason on the part of subjects? Is it 
for the Church to bind the subject to the prince, and not 
the prince to the subject? Were that just? What king 
ever protested against the Church’s condemning sedition 
and treason? By what right does the Church condemn 
these, and not the prince who fails in his duties as prince ? 
Theodosius the Great was a pious and orthodox emperor, 
but he was liable to fits of anger, in which he committed 
acts of injustice. In one of these fits he ordered a most 
cruel massacre of some seven thousand of his subjects in 
the city of Thessalonica. This was an act in the tem- 
poral order, of temporal sovereignty, and therefore an act 
for which the Church, according to the doctrine we oppose, 
could not judge him; nay, for which even God himself 
could not judge him, if the temporal sovereign is inde- 
pendent of the spiritual power in temporals. Yet St. Am- 
brose, one of the four Latin Doctors of the Church, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, thought otherwise, rebuked him severely 
for his tyranny to his subjects, and made him do public 
penance for it. Some Christians, provoked by the malig- 
nity of the Jews, destroyed a Jewish synagogue. Theodo- 
sius commanded them to rebuild it. Here, again, was an 
act of temporal sovereignty in the temporal order. But 
St. Ambrose interposed, forbade the Christians to obey the 
order of the emperor, and informed him that it was not 
Jawful for Christians to build the temples of a false relig- 
ion, or in which their own religion would be blasphemed. 
The other point made by Roger of Sens is equally con- 
clusive, namely, that whoever has the right to judge the 
end has the right to judge the means. ‘The body is for 
the soul, the temporal is for the spiritual, and therefore the 
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Church ; since, therefore, she has the right to judge the 
soul, she has the right to judge the body; and since she 
has the right to judge the spiritual, she has the right to 
judge the temporal. - We cannot too often repeat, that the 
temporal does not exist for its own sake, and that the end 
for which it does exist is not in its own order, —is not 
temporal, but spiritual. It has no end, no purpose, no 
legitimacy, but as it is subordinated to the law of Christ, 
and made subservient to the spiritual end of man. The 
state is inaugurated, the king is crowned and invested with 
the insignia of command, only for society, and society it- 
self is only for man’s spiritual destiny, — his ultimate union 
with God as his supreme good; for man has been created 
solely that he “might know, love, and serve God in this 
world, and be happy with him for ever in the next.” ‘This 
is his end and only end. ‘The earthly is for the heavenly, 
the seen for the unseen, the temporal for the eternal, man 
for God. This is the order of things. The Christian relig- 
ion is the law according to which, from the beginning of the 
human race, in all times and places, man fulfils his des- 
tiny, or attains to the end for which he has been created 
and redeemed. No other law has ever been given to man. 
The Christian religion is, in substance, one and the same 
religion from the beginning. It is not a new religion, and 
is a new law only as to its state, for St. Paul argues to the 
Galatians, that it was before Moses, and therefore that it 
was madness to think of being perfected by the Mosaic 
law without Christ. They who were saved before the 
coming of Christ were saved by the same faith, the same 
religion, the same law, by which we are saved ; only they 
believed in a Messiah to come, and we in a Messiah who 
has come. Always was the law of Christ in the world, 
always was it the one law for all men, of whatever state, 
rank, or dignity, — the only law by which man could ren- 
der himself acceptable to his Maker and fulfil his destiny. 
There never has been any other religion properly so called 
than that of Christ, and that is of all times and places. 
The Catholic Church, also, is from the beginning, not 
an institution of yesterday. It is catholic in time as well 
as in space. ‘The Church is catholic, we are taught in 
the Catechism, because “she subsists in all ages, teaches 
all nations, and maintains all truth.’ She has subsisted 
under different modes indeed ; but whether as the patriarchal 
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religion, as the Synagogue, or as the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, she is always one and the same Catholic Church, 
the immaculate Spouse of the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tions of the world, and the joyful Mother of all the faithful. 
All things are ordered in reference to her. Her Maker is 
her Husband, and he will own none as his children who 
have not been carried in her womb and nursed at her 
breasts. Such is his will, eternal as his own being, and 
which is without variableness or shadow of turning, immu- 
table and immovable as his own nature. She has been 
instituted expressly to guide, assist, and conduct us to God, 
For this end she has been made the depositary of the law 
of Christ, authorized to keep, to teach, to interpret and 
apply it,— to teach, feed, rule, and defend all men and na- 
tions, in reference to their final and only end. How, then, 
say she has no authority over temporals? How can she 
have authority to judge the only end for which temporals 
exist, or have any right to exist, if she have not the right to 
judge them, and to approve or condemn them as they do 
or do not subserve this end. How can she have charge of 
the end without also having charge of the means, since the 
means are necessarily subordinated tothe end, and con- 
trolled by it? As she has charge of the end, that is, of gain- 
ing the end, she must have charge of the means, and as 
the temporal exists only as a means to man’s final end, she 
must, by virtue of the very spiritual authority which she 
confessedly is, have supreme power over the temporal, aud 
plenary authority to govern it according to the demands or 
the utility of the end, and therefore in all respects whatever. 

But let us not be supposed to insist on a doctrine which 
we do not. We contend not here for the doctrine, that the 
state holds from God only through the Church, although 
we should be loath to deny even that doctrine, since it has 
high authority in its favor; we stop with the doctrine of 
Bellarmine and Suarez, that the temporal prince holds his 
authority from God through the people or the commu- 
nity, and therefore concede, as we have always conceded, 
that the people, where there is no existing legitimate gov- 
ernment, are the medial origin of government. But the 
people, even on this ground, are not the ultimate source of 
power, and do not give to civil government its right to gov- 
ern, for non est potestas, nisi a Deo; they are only the 
medium of its constitution, not the fountain of its rights. 
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The government when constituted has immediately from 
God its authority or right to govern, and consequently 
holds immediately under his law, and for the end that 
law prescribes. ‘That end,.as we have seen, is the Chris- 
tian end, the ultimate end of man. The government then, 
whether regal or popular, holds its authority on condition 
that it exercises all its powers in obedience to the law of 
Christ for that end, and, of course, forfeits its rights when- 
ever it neglects or violates this condition. The powers of 
government are a sacred trust, and must be exercised ac- 
cording to the conditions of the trust; to violate these 
conditions is, then, to forfeit the trust, and to lose the pow- 
ers it confers. We must say this, unless we accept Orien- 
tal despotism, and contend for the inamissibility of power ; 
that is, that the prince, let him do what he pleases, tyran- 
nize and oppress as he may, never loses his right to reign, 
—a doctrine which cannot be consistently maintained by 
any Englishman who boasts of his glorious Revolution of 
1688, or by any American who on each succeeding Fourth 
of July reads with patriotic pride the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by the Congress of 1776. 

Now, although we do not say that the Church commis- 
sions the state, or imposes the conditions on which it holds 
its right to govern, yet as it holds under the law of Christ, 
and on conditions imposed by that law, we do say that she, 
as the guardian and judge of that law, must have the pow- 
ef to take cognizance of the state, and to judge whether it 
does or does not conform to the conditions of its trust, and to 
pronounce sentence accordingly; which sentence ought to 
have immediate practical execution in the temporal order, 
and the temporal power that resists it is not only faithless 
to its trust, but guilty of direct rebellion against God, the 
only real Sovereign, Fountain of all law, and Source of all 
rights, in the temporal order as in the spiritual. She must 
have the right to take cognizance of the fidelity of subjects, 
since they are bound to obey the legitimate prince for con- 
science’ sake ; and therefore of the manner in which princes 
discharge their duties to their subjects, and to judge and to 
declare whether they have or have not forfeited their trusts, 
and lost their right to reign or to command the obedience 
of their subjects. The deposing power, then, is inherent in 
her as the spiritual authority, as the guardian and judge of 
the law under which kings and emperors hold their crowns, 
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and have the right to reign; for in deposing a sovereign, 
absolving his subjects from their allegiance, and authoriz- 
ing them to proceed to the choice of a new sovereign, she 
does but apply the law of Christ to a particular case, and 
judicially declare what is already true by that law. She 
only declares that the forfeiture has occurred, and that sub- 
jects are released from their oath of fidelity, who are already 
released by the law of God. 

This power which we claim here for the Church over tem- 
porals is not itself precisely a temporal power. We are in- 
deed not at liberty to assert that the Church has no tempo- 
ral authority, for that she has no temporal authority, direct 
or indirect, is a condemned proposition, — condemned, if 
we are not mistaken, by our present Holy Father, in his 
condemnation of the work on Canon Law by Professor 
Nuytz of Turin, — and we have seen that she has even direct 
temporal authority by divine right ; but the power we are 
now asserting, though a power over temporals, is itself, 
strictly speaking, a spiritual power, held by a spiritual per- 
son, and exerted for a spiritual end. ‘The temporal order 
by its own nature, or by the fact that it exists in the pres- 
ent decree of God only for an end not in its own order, is 
subjected to the spiritual, and consequently every question 
that does or can arise in the temporal order is indirectly a 
spiritual question, and within the jurisdiction of the Church 
as the spiritual authority, and therefore of the Pope, who, 
as supreme chief of the Church, possesses that authority in 
all its plenitude. The Pope, then, even by virtue of his 
spiritual authority, has the power to judge all temporal 
questions, if not precisely as temporal, yet as spiritual, — for 
all temporal questions are to be decided by their relation 
to the spiritual, — and therefore has the right to pronounce 
sentence of deposition against any sovereign when required 
by the good of the spiritual order. 

No Christian can or will deny that whatever we do, — 
whether we sing or pray, eat or drink, wake or sleep, 
assist at public worship or pursue our own domestic avo- 
cations, whether we act in a private or in a public ca- 
pacity, we are bound to do it from conscience, and for 
the glory of God, for whom we are created, and who is 
our supreme good, as well as the Supreme Good in it- 
self. ‘The Church, as the spiritual power, has jurisdiction 
in all matters that touch our consciences, the law, the glory 
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of God, or our supreme good. Then she has jurisdiction 
over all our lives, and all our acts. Does the law of God 
prescribe our duty to temporal sovereigns? Does it pre- 
scribe the duty of sovereigns to their subjects? We have 
seen that it does. Can we neglect our duty to sovereigns, 
or they their duty to us, with a good conscience, or with- 
out sin? Of course not. If sovereigns play the tyrant, 
if they become cruel, oppressive, governing their subjects 
iniquitously for selfish ends, do they or do they not violate 
the laws of God, and forfeit their rights? If you are nota 
base despot or a vile slave, you must say they do. If the 
Church is the spiritual power, with the right to declare the 
law of Christ for all men and nations, can any act of the 
state in contravention of her canons be regarded as a law? 
The most vulgar common sense answers, that it cannot. 
Tell us then, even supposing the Church to have only spir- 
itual power, what question can come up between man and 
man, between sovereign and sovereign, between subject 
and sovereign, or sovereign and subject, that does not come 
within the legitimate jurisdiction of the Church, and on 
which she has not by divine right the power to pronounce a 
judicial sentence? None? ‘Then the power she exercised 
over sovereigns in the Middle Ages was not a usurpation, 
was not derived from the concession of princes or the con- 
sent of the people, but was and is hers by divine right; and 
whoso resists it rebels against the King of kings and Lord 
of lords. This is the ground on which we defend the 
power exercised over sovereigns by Popes and Councils in 
the Middle Ages. 

We know this ground is not ac ceptable to sovereigns, to 
courtiers, or to demagogues. But is that our fault? Who 
has made it our duty to please them? Are we not bound 
to pone God, and to adhere to the truth, let it offend whom 
it may? On this subject permit us to ‘translate some re- 
marks from the Abbé Rohrbacher’s Universal History of 
the Catholic Church, which we find very much to our pur- 
pose. 


“In the seventh book of this History,” says the Abbé, “ we have 
seen the three representatives of ancient wisdom, Confucius, Plato, 
and Cicero, professing with one voice that (iod alone is the true 
sovereign of men ; that there is no power that comes not from him ; 
that his reason is the supreme and normal law of all others ; that 
what princes, judges, and peoples decree, that is contrary to this 
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supreme rule, is in no sense law; that there was to come a time 
in which the Holy, the Saint of saints, the Word, the Reason it- 
self of God, would be manifested in a sensible manner, give to all 
nations the same law, and make of the whole human race one only 
empire, of which God shall be the sole common Master and the 
Sovereign Monarch. We have seen, in the nineteenth book, that 
this ancient doctrine of human wisdom is, as it were, a distant echo 
of the Divine wisdom ; and, joining one to the other, we may estab- 
lish the following articles of the Divine government of mankind. 

* Articte 1. God only is properly sovereign. Art. Il. The 
Son of God made man, Christ, or the Messiah, has been invested 
by his Father with this sovereign power. Arr. III. Among men 
there is no power or right to command, unless from God and by 
his Word. Art. 1V. The power is from God, but not always the 
man who exercises it, or the use which is made of it. Art. V. 
Both the sovereignty and the sovereign, and both the use which is 
made of it and those on whom it is exercised, are equally subordi- 
nated to the law of God. Arr. VI. The infallible interpreter of 
the Divine law is the Catholic Church. 

“ Hence these consequences : — 

“ Therefore all that which regards the law of God, conscience, 
eternal salvation, the whole world, nations and individuals, sover- 
eigns and subjects, are subordinated to the power of the Church and 
of her chief. Hence, also, in all that which interests conscience, 
civil legislation is subordinated to the legislation of the Catholic 
Church. Hence the first axiom laid down by a French prelate, 
M. de Marca, in his book De la Concorde du Sacerdoce et de l’ Em- 
pire, is, that the constitutions of princes and temporal laws con- 
trary to the canons are absolutely null and void. 

** To escape this conclusion, it is necessary either to deny to the 
Catholic Church the right in the last resort to decide doubts con- 
cerning the Divine law, conscience, salvation, or else to say that 
the temporal power and laws are not a matter which concerns the 
law of God, salvation, conscience. Say either, and you will ar- 
rive at anarchy, that state in which there is no longer either law or 
human duty ; for if it belongs not to the Catholic Church, undeni- 
ably the highest authority on earth, to interpret definitively the Di- 
vine law, this right belongs to nobody. He, in fact, who refuses it 
to the highest authority can accord it to none,— to the prince or 
the nation no more than to the meanest individual. If in this case 
the prince and the nation are permitted to deride the Church and 
her chief, the meanest individual must be permitted to deride the 
nation and the prince. The Divine law, the only source of duty, 
will be for man as if it were not. Moreover, if submission to the 
temporal power and law be not a matter which interests conscience, 
salvation, it ceases to be a duty to submit to them; then there is 
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no longer any right, no longer any society. There is no medium. 
Either society is absolutely null, or else it is subordinated to the 
Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

“But, as we have seen, this is a hard truth. What king will 
hear it? It revolted the idolatrous emperors of pagan Rome, they 
who pretended themselves to be not only emperors, but also sover- 
eign pontifis and gods. During three centuries they made war on 
the Eternal and his Christ, in order to repulse the yoke of Christ 
and his Church. But the Eternal laughed at them, his Christ has 
broken them and their empire as a potter’s vessel beneath his feet. 

“This subordination to the kingdom of God on the earth gen- 
erally displeased the Greek Emperors of Constantinople. A few 
submitted to it with sincerity ; the greater part either did it only in 
an astute manner, or openly refused to do it, pretending themselves 
to be, if not gods, at least sovereign pontifis. We have seen the 
Emperor Nicephorus, in order to justify his adulterous marriage, 
cause to be declared by a conciliabulum of courtier prelates, that 
the emperor is above the Divine laws. The Greeks of Constan- 
tinople were in name and in fact the Low Empire, till it disap- 
peared beneath the cimeter of the Mahometans. 

“In Germany, Frederic Barbarossa and the emperors of his 
race and character pretended to be the living and sovereign law, 
from which emanate all the particular rights of nations and of 
kings. Consequently they would not have the Divine law inter- 
preted by the Church of God. By their force, their address, and 
their activity, they counted on prevailing against the Church, and 
against the Rock on which she is built. They ended by being 
broken against it, they and all their race. Such are the judg- 
ments of God, of which we have been the witnesses. 

“In France we have seen a grandson of St. Louis forgetting the 
lessons and example of his grandfather, above all, the lessons and 
example of Charlemagne, who called and proved himself a devout 
defender of the Holy Church and humble coadjutor of the Apostolic 
See in all things, — we have seen Philip the Fair, walking in the foot- 
steps of the Germans, and the Greeks of the Low Empire, insult the 
Church in her chief; and we have seen in a few years Philip the 
Fair disappear, and all his posterity. And France, who, instead of 
expiating the iniquity of her king, augmented its fatal consequences, 
we have seen delivered over to the English, and on the point of 
becoming an English province, when God in his mercy sent a Lor- 
raine virgin [Joan of Arc] who restored France to the French. 

** Frederic Barbarossa and Philip the Fair were misled and ruined, 
among other things, by what are called lawyers, men who study 
laws, but purely human laws, above all, the laws of pagan Rome, 
when her Cesars were at once emperors, sovereign pontiffs, and 
gods, consequently the supreme and only law. More or less im- 
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bued with this political idolatry, the lawyers made each prince un- 
derstand that, instead of being subject to the law of God interpreted 
by the Church, he was himself the living law and sovereign of all 
laws. Regarding, therefore, as non avenues. both the authority of 
the Catholic Church and the sovereignty of Christ on earth, they 
revived and justified in principle at once both the most odious ty- 
ranny and the most frightful anarchy. For if the law of God, and 
the Church of Christ that interprets it, are nothing for kings, they 
are nothing for the people, — are nothing for any body ; and no one 
has any law but himself. 

** Hence, from the times of these sovereigns we may remark 
among lawyers and their like a certain low empire of intelligences, 
low both as to ideas and sentiments, seeing only matter, only the 
individual, only the king, at best only a particular nation, never 
mankind in their integrity, humanity regenerated in God by Chris- 
tianity, and advancing in the Church towards a perfect and trium- 
phant humanity in heaven. They see nothing, wish to see nothing, 
and will not allow others to see any thing of all this. To prevent 
it, they alter and disguise facts, or falsify them by malicious inter- 
pretations.. They dissemble the good, they bring up and exagger- 
ate the evil. It might be said that the Low Empire of the Greeks, 
with its baseness of ideas and sentiments, its chicanery, duplicity, 
and, above all, its hatred of the Church of Rome, has passed from 
Constantinople to the West, and become naturalized among the 
writers of the last three centuries. It is, as it were, an invasion of 
learned barbarism, which suffers to appear in history only quarrels, 
wars, and ruins, without any thing that consoles or edifies the heart 
of the Christian reader. In the assemblage of human ideas, all 
is confusion, inconsequence, contradiction, incertitude, —a confu- 
sion worse than that of Babel. In the confusion of languages one 
no longer understood his neighbor, but in the confusion of ideas 
which has perplexed literary Europe for three centuries, men no 
longer understand themselves. They will not allow that politics 
are subordinated to the law of God, interpreted by the Church of 
God ; they insist that politics shall be the law to themselves ; and 
after having thus indoctrinated kings, queens, and princes, they 
complain that kings, queens, and princes follow their lessons, and 
acknowledge, politically, no moral law but their own interest. 
And what is most strange is, that they even blame the Church for 
their being no better, — the Church whom kings and princes would 
not suffer in the Council of Trent to proceed to their reform, as she 
did to that of the Popes and bishops. They declaim against the 
theory of Machiavelli, and yet they have themselves no other, and 
differ from him only in the fact that he knew what he said and 
what he thought. The sight of this general baseness of the French 
mind and the incoherence of its ideas moves in us an immense 
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pity for the men and the writers of that epoch [the sixteenth cen- 
tury ?]. When we see a Francis the First and a Henry the Second 

.... league with Mahometans against Christians, and with Prot- 
estants against Catholics, while they punish heretics in their own 
dominions, we are tempted to exclaim, O God, forgive them! for 
they know not what they do, any more than they who counsel 
them.” * 


The doctrine that the political order is subordinated to 
the law of God interpreted by the Catholic Church, is of 
course deeply offensive to sovereigns, courtiers, and dem- 
agogues; but that, if we rightly consider it, is no argu- 
ment against its truth, or against its being fearlessly as- 
serted. It is only by bringing both sovereigns and subjects 
back to it that we can save society from being the prey, 
on the one hand, of the most odious tyranny, and on the 
other, of the most fearful anarchy. It is no new doctrine, 
invented by us. The supremacy of the spiritual order is 
a dictate of the most vulgar common sense,— a universal 
conviction of mankind. It is in the nature of things, and 
was recognized by all Gentile antiquity, however it may 
have been disregarded in practice. It runs through all the 
Old Testament, and no one can deny that under the old 
law, in the Synagogue, the kingly power was subordinat- 
ed to the sacerdotal. ‘The Church, as containing in herself 
the whole priesthood, and all the spiritual authority insti- 
tuted under the primitive law, and as succeeding to the 
Synagogue and continuing it in all not of a local and tem- 
porary nature, necessarily inherits and possesses this su- 
premacy in its plenitude. The very end for which she is 
instituted and placed in the world, the very nature of her 


* Rohrbacher, 2d edition, Tom. XXIV. pp. 611-614. We have intro- 
duced this extract, not only for its intrinsic merit, but also for the purpose 
of giving our readers a specimen of the author's Ultramontanism. The 
Abbé Rohrbacher’s work wants method, is sometimes a little crude and 
indigested, and is not always consistent with itself; but it is a work of 
extensive erudition, written from a truly Catholic point of view, with 
great sincerity, earnestness, and vigor; and may be consulted with full 
confidence and great advantage on all those points on which our popular 
histories are the most defective or the least trustworthy. The Abbé is 
no mean philosopher, a sound theologian, and a hearty Papist. His work 
cannot be too extensively circulated, or too diligently studied. It is well 
adapted to the wants of the Catholic world in our own times, and even in 
our own country, where the laity are to a fearful extent infected with the 
lowest form of political Gallicanism, and seem to imagine that religion has 
nothing to do with politics. 
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office and mission, presuppose it, and authorize us to as- 
sert it for her, even in case no express grant of power over 
the temporal order by our Lord to Peter could be alleged. 
’ For every Catholic, at least, the Church is the supreme 
judge of the limits and extent of her own powers. She 
can be judged by no one, and this of itself implies her ab- 
solute supremacy, and that the temporal order must re- 
ceive its law, at least its interpretation, from her. So she 
herself has always asserted, by the mouth of all her holy 
Doctors, her Councils, and her Sovereign Pontiffs. Through 
all the long years of what is termed the Martyr Age, dur- 
ing her long and bloody struggle with pagan and idola- 
trous Rome, she asserted it and wrote it out in the blood of 
her dearest children, whom she commanded to submit to 
all manner of tortures, and to death in its most frightful 
and excruciating forms, sooner than obey Cesar against 
Christ. She has no sooner emerged from the Catacombs, 
and gained a status in the world, than she reasserts it, 
and proclaims in the face of Arian emperors and infidel 
kings the eternal supremacy of the law of Christ, and her 
right, as its guardian and judge, to judge all men, of every 
state, rank, or dignity, and to subject them to her disci- 
pline. Whenever the occasion occurred, she asserted her 
power, not in empty words only, but in deeds, to judge 
sovereigns, kings, and Cesars, to bestow or to take away 
crowns, to depose ungodly rulers, and to absolve their sub- 
jects from their oath of allegiance. Under this claimed 
and generally admitted supremacy of the Church, pagan 
Rome was conquered, barbarians were subdued, the em- 
pires, kingdoms, and states of modern Europe were found- 
ed, civil liberty reéstablished and protected, nations con- 
verted, wholesome laws enacted, and civilization advanced. 
The human mind awoke from its sleep, rejoiced in new 
freedom, and felt itself endowed with an unwonted vigor. 
Men gloried in a sublime ideal, cherished lofty principles, 
and glowed with noble and generous sentiments. They 
adopted in their political conduct the Christian law for 
their guide, saints for their model, and performed deeds, and 
attained to an heroic virtue, before which the greatest and 
best of our times seem mean and paltry. Shall we fear to 
do honor to our noble Catholic ancestors, or to assert the 
doctrine to which under God was due their greatness, lest 
we offend the fastidious ears of unbelieving sovereigns, or 
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disturb the tranquillity of graceless courtiers and dema- 
gogues, who, to gain political advancement, would not hes- 
itate to sell Jesus Christ to be crucified? Out upon such 
servility! We have not so learned Christ; we are not so 
lost to all true manliness. If God be for us, nothing cag 
be against us, and he whose soul is knit in the bonds of 
love to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, may well defy all the 
wrath of man and all the rage of hell. Dare be freemen 
in Christ, or wear not his livery. 

The Church was doing her work, and civilization was 
advancing, when one day the German lawyers, courting 
the favor of a German Kaiser, who would be Pope as well 
as Kaiser, recalled the old doctrine of the idolatrous em- 
perors of pagan Rome, and assured him that he was the 
living law, the fountain of all rights and of all honor; 
that is, that he was emperor, sovereign pontiff, nay, a god, 
from whom emanated all authority, civil and ecclesiastical, 
which was therefore held at his sovereign will and pleasure. 
The Kaiser, inflated with his newly discovered godhood, 
undertook the management of all affairs in Church and in 
state, and to make and unmake bishops and sovereign 
pontiffs at will. What the German lawyers claimed for 
the German Kaiser, or emperor, the French lawyers, not 
to be outdone as accomplished courtiers, claimed for their 
king, the Spanish lawyers for theirs, and the English for 
theirs. Thus the sovereigns were freed from their subjec- 
tion to the Church, the supremacy of the temporal order 
was proclaimed, the Church was declared a civil institution, 
to be protected and preserved only to preach the submission 
of the people to the civil tyrant, and to threaten them with 
eternal damnation if they dared resist his tyranny. And 
religion grew faint in men’s hearts, the light of truth be- 
caine dim, faith expired, civilization was arrested, and the 
world seemed abandoned to the violence and misrule of 
crowned monsters. Faith, piety, liberty, science, intelli- 
gence, morality, all that makes life worth possessing, were 
extinct in the secular world, and the courtiers applauded, 
and their dupes called it progress, the emancipation of the 
human mind from spiritual bondage, the glorious instaura- 
tion of science and virtue! Would you have us reinstate 
these dupes, and follow the lead of those old German 
lawyers, who would make kings and emperors believe 
themselves at once emperors, sovereign pontiffs, and gods, 
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as claimed to be the old pagan emperors of idolatrous 
Rome? 

This doctrine of the German lawyers, since called Gal- 
licanism, and contained in principle in the first of the 
four Gallican Articles of 1682, introduced into Western 
Europe the politics of the Low Empire, or of the Greeks 
of Constantinople, and destroyed the free constitutions of 
Medieval Europe, and established on their ruins the ab- 
solutism of the last three centuries, expressed in the famous 
L’ Etat c’est moi of Louis the Fourteenth. All the world 
has revolted against this absolutism, and kings, and espe- 
cially the Church, are held responsible for it, although 
the Church always opposed it, and her Sovereign Pontifis 
exerted all their power to prevent its introduction and 
establishment, and it was introduced and established only 
in defiance of spiritual censures and anathemas. But 
every body feels, that to make kings absolute, to give them 
all power, and free them from all law but their own will, 
is not precisely to found and secure civil freedom, or to 
provide for the well-being of the temporal order. Hence is 
renewed the doctrine of the responsibility of kings and 
rulers, but not now their responsibility to God through the 
Church. It is now responsibility to the people. The 
modern demagogue does for the people what the German 
lawyer did for the German Kaiser. He does not say the 
people are sovereign under the law of God interpreted by 
the Church; br:t he says the people are the living law, the 
fountain of all rights, and from them emanates all just au- 
thority, both civil and ecclesiastical. ‘Therefore he makes 
the people emperor, sovereign pontiff, god. Hence he ac- 
tually uses the strange terms people-king, people-pontiff, 
people-god. Read Pierre Leroux, read Giuseppe Mazzini, 
and you will find these barbarous epithets, or their equiva- 
lents, used in sober earnestness, and the last-mentioned 
of these worthies is the recognized chief of the whole Eu- 
ropean democracy, and commands the sympathy of consti- 
tutional England and democratic America. The people 
are crowned and deified in opposition to kings and emper- 
ors, but it is still the assertion of the independence, nay, 
the supremacy, of the temporal order, and the denial of its 
subordination to the law of God. The people are king, 
pope, god, and may do what they will, and hence for the 
despotism of kings we have the despotism of the mass, so- 
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cial despotism, or rather the despotism of the demagogues 
who control the people. 

But some revolt, again, at this, and will no more submit 
to king-people than to any other king. They see in the 
people only a collection of individuals, and will not admit 
of the whole collectively any more than is true of each in- 
dividual taken separately. Hence we actually hear indi- 
viduals, not in a mad-house, not looked upon as out of 
their senses, but honored and held up as the great lights 
of their age, claim for each individual what the lawyers 
claimed for Kaiser, what the demagogue claims for the 
people en masse, and assert, each for himself, I am emper- 
or, sovereign pontiff, and god. It is only the logical con- 
sequence of the Protestant doctrine of private judgment, 
only Protestantism consistently developed. But with this 
monstrous claim of the individual, no law, no government, 
no society, nothing but anarchy, is possible. Here is 
where the movement against the absolutism of kings does 
and must end. Asserting the independence of the tempo- 
ral order, it passed on to the absolutism of the mass, and 
from that it passes on to the absolutism of the individual, 
the Free Trade of the late William Leggett, and would 
pass further, only there is no further; sink to a lower deep, 
only a lower deep there is not. 

Would you have us follow in this track, assert people- 
king, people-pontiff, people-god, or declare each individual 
emperor, supreme pontiff, god? Would you have us, in 
order not to incur the censure of our age, or offend the god 
of our demagogues, so belie our common sense, so stultify 
ourselves, as to accept such arrant nonsense, or rather such 
horrid blasphemy, which the fools of the day boast as a 
proof of the light and progress of this nineteenth century ? 
But we must do it, or reassert the Catholic doctrine of the 
supremacy of the spiritual order, and maintain that the 
whole temporal order in all things is subordinated to the 
law of God as interpreted by the Roman Catholic Church. 
We cannot assert the premises of the idolaters of kings, 
the idolaters of the people, or the idolaters of the individ- 
ual, and deny their conclusions; for their conclusions fol- 
low necessarily from their premises. We must deny their 
premises, and that we cannot do without asserting the su- 
premacy of the Church as guardian and judge of the law 
of God over both sovereigns and subjects, in temporals no 
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less than in spirituals. There is no medium, save at the 
expense of common sense or common honesty. 

We are aware of the arguments usually adduced in de- 
fence of the antichristian and antisocial doctrine of the in- 
dependence of the political order, but not one of them has 
the least conceivable force. Our Lord said, we are told, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world.” We should grieve to 
think it otherwise ; but how, from the fact that his kingdom 
is not of this world, infer that it has no jurisdiction in or 
over this world? The kingdom of Christ does not derive 
its authority from this world, and is not founded on the 
principles or maxims of this world; yet it is set up in this 
world expressly for the purpose of governing it, of reducing 
the kingdoms of this world to subjection to the law of 
God, and making them the kingdoms of God and of his 
Christ. “ Render unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s.” 
Most assuredly ; but what things are Cesar’s? Who has 
the authority to answer this question for us as Catholics ? 
Not Cesar himself, for he is neither infallible nor impec- 
cable, and may claim somewhat more than his own, nay, 
the things that are God’s, which he has very often done, 
and is in general inclined to do. We will give him exactly 
what the Church bids us give him, not a groat more, 
though he burn us at the stake, behead and disembowel, 
or hang and draw and quarter us, for the Church is the 
highest authority. But may not the Church usurp the 
rights of Cesar, and refuse to authorize me to give him 
his dues? And if she can do such a naughty thing, who 
is to decide for us whether she does do it or not? Sup- 
pose she does, what she usurps may be as safe in her pos- 
session as in his. ‘The Church any day is as sovereign as 
Cesar, and as safe a depositary of power, and the inso- 
lence and encroachments of Churchmen, suppose them to 
be as great as the most shameless courtier or politician 
ever pretended, are less intolerable than the insolence and 
encroachments of Cesar and his satellites. Any day the 
mitre is above the crown, and the priest above the dema- 
gogue. But after all, we have a tolerable pledge of the 
good behavior, of the justice and discretion, of the 
Church, in the fact that she is the Holy Catholic Church, 
the Church of God, the Kingdom of Christ, the immacu- 
late Spouse of the Lamb, divinely commissioned and su- 
pernaturally assisted by the Holy Ghost to teach and 
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judge the law of God, and to conduct individuals and na- 
tions in the way of truth and holiness. We trust her in 
all that concerns the soul, and it would be a hard case if 
we could not trust her also in all that concerns the body. 
At any rate, she is less likely to go astray than Cesar, 
and we may safely trust her in preference to him. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that our Lord in the text 
cited is giving a positive command. He gave no decision, 
but merely answered a captious question put to him by 
the Jews. Some Jews, seeking to entangle him and get 
something whereof to accuse him either before the Roman 
Emperor or before the people, asked him, “ Master, is it 
lawful for us to pay tribute to Cesar, or not? But he, 
considering their deceit, said to them, Why tempt ye me? 
Show me a penny. Whose image and inscription hath 
it? They, answering, said to him, Cesar’s. And he said 
to them, Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” (St. 
Luke xx. 22-25.) Here is no decision. It is not our 
Lord who says the penny is Cesar’s; it is the Jews who 
say so. He merely says, If, as you say, it is Cesar’s, then 
render it unto him; for it is the principle of justice to ren- 
der unto every one hisown. But he decides nothing as to 
this further question, whether any thing really is Cesar’s 
or not. The text therefore cannot avail those who would 
adduce it in defence of the political independence of the 
temporal order. But even if this interpretation be re- 
jected, the text says nothing against the right of the 
Church to decide what things are Cesar’s and what things 
are God’s. 

We are also told that our Lord paid tribute for himself 
and Peter to Cesar, and thence is inferred the supremacy 
of Cesar in temporals, or the subjection of the Church in 
temporal matters to the temporal lord. But unhappily for 
our anti-Papists, or idolaters of the temporal order, the very 
text relied on condemns them. “ They that received the 
didrachma [tribute money] came to Peter, and said to 
him, Doth not your master pay the didrachma? He said, 
Yes; and when he was come into the house Jesus pre- 
vented him, saying, What is thy opinion, Simon? Of 
whom do the kings of the earth take tribute or custom? 
Of their own children, or of strangers? And he said, Of 
strangers. Jesus said to him, Then the children are free. 
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But that we may not scandalize them, go thou to the sea 
and cast in a hook; and that fish which shall first come 
up, take ; and when thou hast opened its mouth, thou shalt 
find a stater; take that and give it to them for me and 
thee.” (St. Matt. xvii. 23-26.) Our Lord here plainly 
teaches that he and Peter, and therefore the Church, are 
not subject to tribute, and he paid it only to avoid scandal. 
The text asserts the absolute freedom of the Church even 
in temporals, or that even in temporalities she owes noth- 
ing to the political authority. 

All the arguments that can be adduced amount to noth- 
ing, for, if any thing is certain, it is that Christ has insti- 
tuted his Church to govern all men and nations according 
to his law, which she alone is competent to interpret and 
apply. We only ask our readers to bear in mind, that the 
Church is not herself the civil authority, and that, though 
she possesses the temporal authority in radice, she ordina- 
rily governs the temporal order only through the temporal 
sovereign. She bears by divine right both swords, but she 
exercises the temporal sword by the hand of the prince or 
magistrate. ‘The temporal sovereign holds it subject to her 
order, to be exercised in her service, under her direction. 
This is the normal order, and it is only an unmanly fear 
of offending, or an undue desire to please, secular govern- 
ments, that has ever led any intelligent Christian to con- 
cede the contrary. ‘That the Church has always been able 
to exercise her rightful supremacy, or that secular govern- 
ments have in general shown themselves to be her obe- 
dient children, we are far from pretending ; but we owe it 
to her and to them to assert her rights and their duties, 
and perhaps in doing so we may aid in preparing a better 
future, and do something to enable her to check the reign 
of political atheism, and to save society, now threatened 
at once by both despotism and anarchy, from utter dis- 
solution. 

We have dwelt at length on this subject, because we 
wish to show that those noble Popes, who withstood the 
secular tyrants and deposed them for their crimes against 
the Church and against their subjects, only exercised their 
rights and discharged the duties of their office. We 
meet not a few calling themselves Catholics, who regard 
the conduct of these Popes towards the secular power as 
something to be apologized for, or as something to be ex- 
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cused only by a reference to the false maxims and strange 
ignorance and barbarism of the times. Even though 
flaming democrats, if not because flaming democrats, they 
side with such cruel and debauched tyrants as Henry the 
Fourth of Germany and Henry the Second of England, 
and by an unaccountable blindness or perversity insist that 
the cause of truth, justice, and civil freedom was defended 
by these crowned monsters against the arrogance, ambi- 
tion, and rapacity of the Sovereign Pontiffs. It was no 
such thing. The cause of truth, justice, civil freedom, is, 
and always has been, the cause of the Church, and these 
much calumniated Pontiffs have often stood alone in its 
defence, as at one time St. Thomas of Canterbury stood 
alone in England against the king in defence of the rights 
of the Church of God. The first interest of mankind in 
every age and country is the maintenance of the freedom 
and independence of the Catholic Church, for it is only 
through her and in her that mankind are redeemed, and 
able to form and maintain real society. ‘The sovereign 
that makes war on the Church, that denies her her free- 
dom and authority, by that act alone forfeits his rights, 
and deserves to be deposed, alike in the name of God and 
in the name of mankind; for the true good of man is in- 
separable from the honor and glory of God in his Church. 
When, then, we find a Sovereign Pontiff judging, condem- 
ning, and deposing a secular prince, releasing his subjects 
from their obligation to obey him, and authorizing them 
to choose them another king, we may regret the necessity 
for such extreme measures on the part of the Pontiff, but 
we see them only the bold and decided exercise of the 
legitimate authority of the spiritual power over the tem- 
poral; and instead of blushing for the chief of our religion, 
or joining our voice to swell the clamor against him, we 
thank him with our whole heart for his fidelity to Christ, 
and we give him the highest honor that we can give to a 
true servant of God and benefactor of mankind. It is not 
the sainted Hildebrand, nor the much-wronged Boniface, 
that we feel deserves our apology, or our indignation, but 
Henry of Germany and Philip the Fair of France. 

The Popes have been wronged by timid or timeserving 
Cathelics, and it is time that we learn to do them jus- 
tice, and free their memories from the foul calumnies with 
which party spirit and sectarian malice have loaded them. 
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The Pope is our father; and shall we not love him as our 
father? He is dearer to us than natural father or mother, 
for he is the Vicar on earth of our God and Saviour in 
heaven, and shall we not feel every arrow winged at him 
speed deep in our own hearts? Shall we not glory in his 
power, which after all is only the power of the Cross ? 
Shall we not sorrow when he is driven into exile by the 
wicked, and applaud when he strikes down the oppressor, 
defends suffering innocence, and makes himself the friend 
of the friendless, the father of the fatherless? O Sover- 
eign Pontiff, Successor of the Prince of the Apostles, Vicar 
of God on earth, if ever through love of the world, or 
through fear of the secular power, whether royal or popular 
in its constitution, I forget to assert thy rights as supreme 
chief under Christ, my Saviour, of the whole spiritual order, 
and as such supreme alike in spirituals and in temporals, 
let my right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth! 

We yield to none in our loyalty to civil government, 
and we are loyal to it because we are loyal to the succes- 
sor of Peter. Religion with us governs politics, and the 
Pope is lord of Cesar. Without the Pope, the Church 
would break into fragments, and dwindle into puny and 
contemptible Protestant sects; without the Church, relig- 
ion would become an idle speculation, a maudlin senti- 
ment, or a loathsome superstition, like that which is re- 
vived among us by our modern necromancers, or “ spiritual 
rappers”; without religion, the spiritual order disappears, 
morality no longer exists even in name, and man sinks 
into a mere animal, wallowing in the mire of sensuality. 
All history proves it; all reasoning demonstrates it; all 
study of our own hearts confirms it. Shall we then be so 
mad as to attempt to circumscribe the power of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, or not to spurn with loathing and disgust 
that paltry spirit that would rob him of his glorious pre- 
rogatives, and make him a base slave of the mob, or of a 
Byzantine, a German, or a French Kaiser? There is no 
liberty without the supremacy of the spiritual order; that 
supremacy cannot be maintained without the Papacy; 
and therefore, while others pay their homage to graceless 
demagogues, or to a Frederic Barbarossa or a Louis the 
Fourteenth, we will reserve ours for the Roman Pontiff. 
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Art. III. — Compendium Theologia Moralis, Auctore Jo- 
ANNE Petro Gury, 8. J., in Collegio Romano, et in 
Seminario Valsensi prope Anicium, Professore. Lug- 
duni et Parisiis. 1850. 2tom. 18mo. 


In the Second Series of our Review, for July last, we 
inserted an article on Moral Theology, suggested by the 
work of Father Gury on that science. A lively interest in 
the subject treated by the author induced us to promise 
another article, in which we would give a more extended 
notice of the excellent work, which promise we now pro- 
ceed to redeem. 

We cannot refrain from expressing once more the pleas- 
ure we feel at the appearance of Father Gury’s book. It 
is a welcome present to the professor, to the student, and 
to the director of souls, because it is a text-book, and the 
very best text-book, we believe, in existence. We do not, 
of course, regard it as an adequate substitute for the trea- 
tises of Moral Theology now in use, either in the schools 
or in our theological libraries. The train of argument in 
our last article, in which we insisted with great, although, 
as we believe, not unnecessary stress, upon the importance 
to the young priest of a singular reverence for Moral The- 
ology, will acquit us of any intention of recommending the 
substitution of short treatises for the more or less ponder- 
ous tomes of well-known theologians. The medulla, or 
marrow, is, after all, only marrow,—it is not the whole 
body; although medulla is not the precise word wanted to 
express the nature of this welcome contribution to theologi- 
cal science. Large volumes of matter can sometimes be 
compressed within a small space, without losing their pe- 
culiar merits. Ponderous tomes may not seldom be so 
condensed, that a small volume will comprise or suggest 
their whole substance. Father Gury has done a work of 
this nature in his chosen science. ‘The professor, in arrang- 
ing his lecture for the class, the student in preparing his 
essay, the confessor in looking for a decision, will have 
frequent opportunities of proving that he has not only done 
it, but that he has done it successfully. It is so convenient 
at times to find whole tracts reduced to the compass of a 
few pregnant sentences! ‘The suggestive character of 
Father Gury’s paragraphs forms one of the chief merits of 
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his book. The student, who has previously read Liguori, 
will find, as he reads them, that he has not only a new 
author, but an author who contrives, in every sentence, to 
recall to his mind what he has learned from the old masters 
upon the subject of his immediate study. It is the sum- 
mit of perfection in a compendium, to reproduce or suggest 
all that is worth remembering of the old, while present- 
ing substantially a new work. It is, moreover, no small 
merit in this excellent book, that it is not too large to be 
carried in the pocket. This good quality will be appre- 
ciated by the missionary, who is obliged, while engaged in 
distant missions, where his books are often needed, to leave 
his bulky Laymann, La Croix, Bonacina, or Liguori, upon 
the shelves of his library at home. 

Father Gury is very sententious. He gives decisions. 
He not only presents the state of the question, — which he 
generally does very clearly, and in marvellously few words, 
—he not only gives the opinions of others, but he gives 
also his own. Moral Theology, as we have elsewhere 
shown, is a science veri nominis,—nay, the science of 
sciences; for it is the science of the Final Cause. It is 
also, in one of its aspects, an art, ars arlium, regimen ani- 
marum. Yet it may be presented in such a way as to peril 
its claims upon our consideration, as the first of sciences 
and the highest of arts. It may be unscientifically and in- 
artistically treated, and sometimes it is so. ‘There are 
treatises in which the student, after wading through pages 
of matter, containing opposite opinjons concerning the 
question in hand, not seldom leoks in vain for a decision 
from the author. ‘This is especially true of cases which are 
really difficult, and which are the most likely to perplex the 
student. Decisions in obvious cases, of course, are readily 
obtained. But one gets from Father Gury’s book, not the 
difficulties only, but a clear, straightforward decision, in all 
cases touching which we have had occasion to consult 
him. 

Yet he does not cut his knots Ajexander-wise. He is 
not an innovator. In all his decisions which we have ex- 
amined, we have invariably found that the weight of au- 
thority is on his side. In his Preface he truly says that his 
book contains an integral exposition of Moral Theology, 
but that nothing was further from his mind than the 
thought of expounding new doctrine. He follows in the 
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footsteps of old and recognized masters in Moral Theology. 
His chief guide was the blessed St. Liguori, inasmuch as 
that great light of moral science had received from the Holy 
See such commendations as are rarely bestowed upon 
authors by the Apostolic Chair, and such as make his 
volumes not only a standard work, but an authoritative 
exposition of Moral Theology. Of course, the work of 
St. Liguori, which is somewhat less remarkable for its 
logic than for the piety, good sense, and patient research 
manifested in its pages, is of indisputable authority ouly 
when taken as a whole. As a whole, it received the appro- 
bation of Rome, but this approbation is not to be regarded 
as giving authority to each and every decision of the illus- 
trious theologian, though it certainly gives to every clear 
decision of his a presumptive authority, — an extrinsic title 
to respect by virtue of which no deliberate opinion he 
gives can be ‘lightly set aside. ‘That some of his decisions 
were susceptible of modifications, certain considerations 
will render sufficiently apparent. ‘The structure of society 
recognized in his book is thoroughly Italian. Human 
nature is, indeed, everywhere essentially the same, but its 
accidental differences may sometimes ¢ thange the state of a 
question. The morality of human acts is to some extent 
deduced from the circumstances attending them. Then 
St. Liguori saw reasons for amending, in subsequent edi- 
tions of his works, certain decisions given by him at an 
earlier period of his career as a master in moral science. 
Moreover, in his positive decisions, he supposes the Council 
of 'T'rent to be publicly received, and the Canon Law to 
obtain, — the structure of society, in a word, which fre- 
quently enters into his suppositum, or forms it, he assumes 
to be Catholic. Father Gury, while noticing ‘the works of 
Neyraguet and Gousset, the former of whom has also given 
to the theological world a valuable compendium of St. 
Liguori, says of his own work, that it exhibits the doctrine 
of the illustrious St. Alphonsus, but in a new form, and in 
a somewhat different method. Referring to his original 
intention in preparing it, he says that he meant that its cir- 
culation should be confined domesticos inter parietes. We 
have already intimated our belief that it will prove to pro- 
fessors and to students an invaluable book, and we are 
glad that events, as detailed by Father Gury in his Pref- 
ace, caused him to extend its circulation from the confines 
THIRD SERIES. — VOL. I. NO. I. 9 
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of the class-room to the body of missionary priests, to whom, 
we imagine, it will be as useful as it is to students and 
professors. 

The method adopted by the author is very simple, and 
therefore very natural. He always begins with a defini- 
tion, and that not a nominal, but an essential one. Then 
come the divisions, if any, of the subject. Next, he briefly 
states his principles. ‘Then follow the questions suggested 
by the definition, with their appropriate answers. Here the 
author indicates the diverse solutions, if any, which have 
been given by different masters, after which he redeems his 
promise, made in the Preface, of telling his reader what his 
judgment is upon the disputed point. In all these partic- 
ulars he is very sententious, and the only limit to his brev- 
ity is, as he confesses, the beginning of obscurity. His 
reader will bear witness that he does not attain that limit. 
Clearer and more distinct sentences than his are rarely 
found, — a tolerably good proof that he is a man of singu- 
larly clear and distinct ideas. ‘To those who ask for more 
matter, more citations, and more discussion, he simply an- 
swers that his book is valuable chiefly inasmuch as it is a 
compend. ‘To those who urge that a compend can be, at 
best, but an imperfect introduction to the study of books 
of which it professes to be the sum, Father Gury suggests 
that they should not be unreasonably afraid of the word 
Compendium. He quietly adds, — and here all his readers 
will sustain him, — that his little book is one which can be 
understood and studied by itself. I have looked to it, says 
the illustrious author, that nothing in Moral ‘Theology 
which is necessary, or singularly useful to a right under- 
standing of the subject, should be omitted. We refer the 
reader to Father Gury’s Preface for a modest, but remark- 
ably forcible statement of the peculiarities of his book, and 
we must not forget to tell the Latin scholar that he would 
do well to take some notice of Father Gury’s style. His 
Preface is a specimen of good writing. What is of greater 
consequence, he redeems his promises in the body of his 
work. We have spoken of it as a book which, like all good 
compends, is singularly useful to the professor, to the 
scholar, and to the missionary priest, inasmuch as it pre- 
sents to a brief, but scientific glance, the results of profound 
and long investigations, on the part of many masters, in the 
science of Moral Theology. Yet we cannot deny that it 
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may stand alone, and supply the place of other works, 

a thing which we would venture to say of no other nels 
that of St. Liguori excepted, of course. The theologian 
who can carry Gury’s doctrine in his head as easily as he 
can carry the book in his pocket, will be no unskilled direc- 
tor of souls. 

We propose to refer more particularly to some of the 
points treated by Father Gury which have arrested our at- 
tention, as worthy of close study in these unhappy times. 
‘lake, as an example, his definition of Farrn. 

As a virtue, faith is an infused supernatural habit, in- 
clining the understanding to a firm assent to all truths re- 
vealed by God, and proposed by the Church, which assent 
is based upon the authority of God revealing those truths. 
(Vol. I. p. 126.) A little reflection upon the terms of this 
definition will make some good persons, who are inclined 
to place much reliance upon religious controversy as an 
agent for winning souls to the Church, wonder less at the 
trifling results which attend so many of their well-meant ef- 
forts. In truth, few heretics or infidels are converted through 
the instrumentality of controversial exercises. Christian an- 
tiquity does not favor them, as means of salvation. Some, 
when they observe that the Fathers often opposed heretics 
in the controversial arena, misapprehend the import of that 
fact. Without excluding a desire for the conversion of their 
opponents, the Fathers did not, primarily, direct their labors 
to that end. ‘They sought to guard the sheep, and to drive 
away the wolves. In fact, the conversion of the wolves — 
the heretics — was not a common event, and, when it did 
happen, the neophytes were closely looked after, and the 
greatest caution was observed in restoring them to the com- 
munion of the Church, — to say nothing of their being set 
apart to’ teach, and to administer the Sacraments. The 
rarity of conversions among heretics who have, at different 
times, figured as controversialists, is not at all wonderful, 
when we reflect that merely human, and sometimes posi- 
tively sinful motives, urged them to dispute, and accompa- 
nied their controversial efforts. Human motives plus sin 
are not likely to generate faith, even if no other obstacles 
were in the way. But this faith, which the Catholic dis- 
putant is so desirous of witnessing in his adversary, is a 
supernatural habit, therefore not the product of natural 
reason. It is based upon the authority of God revealing, 
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and of the Church proposing truth, therefore it cannot 
stand upon human authority or reason. It is infused into 
the soul by God, — not found by chance, or by study, or in 
consequence of a controversial display. Such a display 
naturally tends to make the heretic more obstinate, for it is 
not unfavorable to the growth of vanity and pride, and 
human passions are obstacles to the reception of the gift of 
faith. Moreover, a firm assent to revealed truth is neces- 
sary in order that faith may live. Assent involves a motion 
of the will. Now we have a hundred proverbs signifying 
that it is of no use to convince the intellect if the will re- 
mains inactive or stubborn. Not only do men see the 
right, approve it, yet refuse to follow it, but they also see 
the true, yet refuse to recognize it as the true, — refuse to 
embrace it, to assent to it. These and similar consider- 
ations serve to prove that Catholics might as well abstain, 
as a general rule, from religious disputes, seeing that our 
adversaries commonly suspect, or know well enough, some- 
times too well, that they should be Catholics, and need a 
hearty prayer more than an argument, be it ever so learned. 
The same considerations serve to cause a preference for 
moral homilies over controversial sermons. ‘These ena- 
ble the preacher to review his theology, certainly. Yet it 
is a question whether their frequent introduction, particu- 
larly in the morning, when Mass is said, does the good 
hoped for by the preacher. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as desiring to say any thing in disparagement of 
controversial eflorts : —they are excellent in their place, 
but sometimes they are out ‘of place. 

‘Touching the necessity of faith, our author is very brief, 
and his tone is quite decided. Heresy is a sin opposed to 
faith. It is not a weakness, amiable or otherwise, — it is 
a sin, like theft, murder, or lust. It is defined to be “ ob- 
stinate error in a baptized person concerning truth as pro- 
posed by the Church.” ‘The error must be wilful, obsti- 
nate; for a man may err, as St. Augustine says, and yet not 
bea heretic. Mistakes are pardonable, — wilful persistence 
in error not so. ‘Ihe Christian who errs is at all times 
ready to submit to authority; the heretic sets up his own 
judgment as a tribunal above all others. The error, to be 
heresy, must be in a baptized person. Otherwise it is in- 
fidelity, — another sin opposed to faith, and which is the 
want of faith in an unbaptized person. It is not a negative, 
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but a privative defect, inferring the absence of a quality or 
habit in one who should have it. Blindness in a man is 
such a defect, for man should see; and if he does not, he is 
not a perfect man. Infidelity is blindness of the soul. 
Heresy is obliquity of spiritual vision, and, in one impor- 
tant respect, it is equivalent to infidelity; for obliquity of 
vision imports a turning away of the eye ‘from the object. 
Heresy partially, infidelity wholly, turns away the soul 
from the Author of Grace. In the end, both arrive at the 
same result, which is darkness everlasting. He who turns 
aside from the narrow way of which Christ spake, fails to 
reach the City of God no less than he who travels in an 
opposite direction. He who sinks within sight of the shore 
drowns as well as he who sinks in the middle of the ocean. 

Heresy once abounded in this country, infidelity now 
abounds. Protestants are becoming an unbaptized people, 
and therefore infidels. It is worth ‘while t to remember this 
fact, for reasons which we will note in another place. Her- 
esy is a mortal sin, and this, as Gury defines it, is a grave 
transgression of the Divine law, which deprives the soul of 
the friendship of God, and imports eternal damnation. In 
a well-regulated, that is, in a Christian society, heresy is 
regarded with the horror and detestation which it deserves. 
St. John, the beloved disciple, the apostle of charity, testi- 
fies strongly to this point, and the Church, following the 
commandment of Christ, and the earnest exhortation of the 
Apostles, has never ceased to repeat the inspired words 
which anathematize the heretic, though he present himself 
as an angel of light. Faith, the virtue opposed to heresy, 
is so necessary, that, to use our author’s terse language, the 
internal exercise or act of faith is necessary to all adults, 
and so necessary, that it is a means without which there is 
no justification. ‘There is not, because, as Gury remarks 
in the same article, the want of faith takes away the capaci- 
ty of justification. It is searcely necessary to remark, that 
the plea of invincible ignorance, even if it excuse he resy In 
the abstract, fails to justify it in individual cases, simply 
because the first well-authenticated case of invincible i igno- 
rance as to the necessity of faith remains to be discovered. 
It never exists, says Gury, where the obligation of further 
inquiry iseven in a confused and general way apprehended. 
The law which requires faith is sufficiently promulgated. 
Promulgation is the publication of the law made by legiti- 
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mate authority, in order that all subjects may know the 
law and be bound by it. It would be absurd to argue that 
such publication has not taken place. And it is worthy of 
remark, that Protestants never plead invincible ignorance 
as an excuse for refusing to believe. On the contrary, we 
commonly find that they profess to know more about the 
Church than we know ourselves. They write, speak, and 
pass judgment concerning it, with an amazing readiness. 
The most ignorant old woman in the remotest town is 
quite ready to assign fifty reasons why she will not become 
a Catholic. Her Catholic neighbors are regarded with 
suspicion, pity, or dislike. Her servants, if she have any, 
undergo a sort of continual martyrdom for the faith which 
is in them. Any member of her family, who may be 
blessed by God with the grace of conversion, is subjected 
to a persecution which is not seldom brutal. Now all this 
proves that the claims of the Church have been presented to 
the minds of even the most ignorant, at least in a general 
way, and that invincible ignorance is not the malady to be 
cured. ‘The feelings which these people experience to- 
wards the Church are so peculiar, that, if they had reference 
to any other subject than the necessity of faith, they would 
investigate it thoroughly. Yet they are by no means at 
ease concerning the Church. Satan, who tempted them to 
reject her, tempts them to hate her. ‘The feelings with 
which even the most ignorant villagers regard the Church 
afford matter for an interesting inquiry. Catholics never 
injured them, and yet they feel impelled, by a power which 
they do not always recognize as infernal, to persecute un- 
offending Catholics in political, civil, social, and domestic 
life. Instances in abundance will readily occur to the 
reader. Why they have this feeling, and why they indulge 
it freely, are questions which they cannot satisfactorily an- 
swer, even to themselves. And intelligent heretics share 
the feeling, — their good-breeding only prevents them from 
expressing it broadly and uncivilly. It is manifested 
with sufficient clearness in their actions. We are confident 
that it can be detected in every heretic living, although not 
in the same degree. In some persons, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, it is not manifested, or even sensibly experi- 
enced, very often. Sometimes it is evident in a quiet, civil, 
but obstinate closing of the ear against the voice of the 
Church. Occasionally it takes the form of philosophy, — 
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patronizingly acknowledges the past labors of the Church, 
and civilly sneers at her present pretensions. And some- 
times it assumes a most ridiculous tone,— talks about 
branch Catholicism, — says that, if the Roman Church be 
a mother, she must certainly have sons or daughters, — 
that, as like begets like, a church must beget churches, 
and bitterly complains of the Church because she will 
not acknowledge dead and severed branches as a part of 
her own living and august body. Try to find invincible 
ignorance in an individual, and it will flee from you. It is 
utterly incompatible with the feelings with which heretics, 
from the highest to the lowest, regard the Church. Their 
bearing, in the presence of a priest, aflords a very curious 
proof of the fact. They may hate, despise, or neglect their 
own ministers, but the feeling with which they look upon a 
priest transcends all species and genera. It is an odd syn- 
thesis of attraction and repulsion, — of fear and of hatred. 
They may regard their own ministers as _hirelings, — they 
never believe the priest to be such. Whatever they may 
say, they feel that the priest was sent by One having au- 
thority to send. If invincible ignorance really darken a 
heretic, it is such a strange thing, that, as St. Thomas says, 
the ordinary course of Providence is suspended in its re- 
gard, and it is removed by the ministry of an angel. But 
let no one who has rejected the Sacraments as dispensed by 
the ordinary minister,—the priest, — expect them at the 
hands of the extraordinary minister, — an angel. We never 
heard or read of an administration after the extraordinary 
manner. It may have taken place, — who knows ? — the 
age of miracles has not passed, and will not pass while the 
Church and the world coexist. But such an event brings no 
comfort to heretics. In the first place, it proves that invin- 
cible ignorance in life and in death never existed. It proves 
that the invincibly ignorant cannot enter heaven. It proves 
that the excuse cannot serve many persons, inasmuch as a 
miracle is required to remove the evil, granting that it 
really exists, and miracles, though not unknown, are not of 
ordinary occurrence. As we remarked but now, Protestants 
commonly refuse to avail themselves of the plea. The only 
persons who urge it are Catholics of a stamp unknown 
in Apostolic times, or in ages of faith. It would be well 
for them to wait until the parties most interested offer the 
excuse, and to remember that, when they themselves urge 
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it in behalf of Protestants, they insult the unhappy heretics 
instead of complimenting them, for they assert that a Prot- 
estant, who persists, to all appearance, unto the end, can- 
not escape eternal damnation unless by a miracle which 
God was never known to perform. Were we a Protestant, 
as by the mercy of God we are not, we should not feel any 
gratitude whatever for apologies of this sort. It is better, 
far better, and infinitely more charitable, to tell the truth. 
Christ said, He who believeth not shall be damned. The 
Church says, He who believeth not will be damned. Why 
should Catholics be ashamed or afraid to repeat the words 
spoken by Christ and by his Church? They know well 
that Christ established one Church, and only one, and that 
to this Church he confided the ordinary means of escaping 
eternal damnation. They know well that “he who has 
not the Church as his Mother has not God as his Father.” 
They know well that, when they adopt such language, they 
are governed by the mean canons of human respect. They 
know that Christ held no such language, and that the 
Church put quite other words into their mouths. Charity 
bids a man lose the whole world to gain his own soul. 
There are several ways, as the Catechism teaches, whereby 
one may become an accessory to the commission of sin by 
others. It may be done by silence, by consent, and by 
flattery. It is a fearful thing to become an accessory to a 
mortal sin, as heresy assuredly is. It is to be feared that 
some unthinking Catholics have made the descent into hell 
easy to many, by most uncharitable silence, consent, or 
flattery. Let them analyze the motives which have made 
them prefer the feelings of a Protestant to his eternal sal- 
vation, and they will invariably find that the feelings were 
worldly. They will find that no principle, but mere senti- 
ment, dictated their words. They will find that by silence, 
consent, or flattery they have helped the unhappy heretic 
to lose the whole world while endeavoring to gain it, and 
to lose his own soul therewith. We fear that from the 
depths many souls cry to Heaven against these unchari- 
table Catholics for vengeance. 

We believe, however, that most Protestants, while they 
appear to listen complacently to language of this sort from 
Catholics, despise the speakers, who, by denying One 
Church, utter heresy, and, so far as in them lies, degrade 
the Church to the condition of a sect. Protestants are tol- 
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erably well aware, that out of the Church there is no salva- 
tion. They know that Christ said it, and that the Church 
teaches it. ‘They know that the Church has always acted 
upon the supposition of the absolute truth of that doctrine, 
and that in this way only certain events in her life can be 
explained. They know that, while Protestantism is an- 
archy, the Church is a body which is governed by inflex- 
ible laws, and that law informs every action of Catholie 
life. The most ignorant of them know this in a confused 
way, for they witness daily most unequivocal evidences of 
the fact. In political, civil, and social life they see Catho- 
lics conducting themselves in a manner quite foreign to 
Protestant ideas, and they observe that Catholic action, 
even in minute affairs, appears to be governed by law. 
‘They simply misapprehend the cause of this phenomenon, 
and they say that it is owing, not to the grace of Christ, not 
to the Sacraments, but to the priests ; ‘there by mistaking 
the agent for the cause, the minister for the grace ministered, 
the channel for the stream. They know enough, however, 
to be fully aware that C atholics who tell them that they 
can be saved outside the Church do not enunciate Catholic 
doctrine, and that they talk of opening heaven with a key 
which Christ has not given. We counsel them to buy 
_a sixpenny Catechism, mark the passages relating to the 
absolute necessity of faith, and, when they chance to hear 

Catholies flattering their Protestant errors, to read the afore- 
said passages, and ask for an explanation that will not 
quite destroy their meaning. One trial will be enough. 

We have dwelt upon these citations from Father Gury, 
because the doctrine set forth in them is peculiarly appli- 
cable to our age and country. We Catholics live in a 
community w hich was Protestant, and which is rapidly 
becoming infidel. We do not use the term infidel in its 
popular acceptation, but to signify the unbaptized. We 
cannot live an isolated life, as Shakers, neither can we 
form a semi-isolated community, like the Jews. It is de- 
creed that the Christian shall be in the world and not of it. 
Catholics have political, civil, and social duties that must 
be discharged. If they be magistrates, they must adminis- 
ter their trust faithfully, and as before God. If they be 
subjects, they must be obedient and loyal. ‘They must be 
good masters or servants, good employers or workmen, 
good merchants, buyers or sellers, good friends and neigh- 
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bors. Yet they live in a world totally distinct from that 
of the Gentiles. ‘The principles, language, and habits of 
the two worlds are essentially different. The particular 
difference which enters into our present argument is, that 
in the Gentile world human acts have for their law the 
human will, and that world, therefore, is naturally wicked, 
and in a state of anarchy, while in the Catholic world 
every human act has a law, made by divine authority. 
The Gentile world is a world of passion, the Catholic 
world is a world of law. ‘The difficulty, then, is for a 
Catholic to live in the world without being of it. He has the 
same nature with the Gentiles; baptism did not destroy in 
him cone a ence ; it was left that he might fight the good 
fight. ‘The Sac yamnende furnish a plain, practical solution 
of this difficulty. Protestants know nothing of this solu- 
tion, and they confidently expect that the third genera- 
tion of Catholics in America will become practically, if 
not wholly, Gentiles. Mixed marriages, mixed education, 
democratic institutions, and self-interest, will do the work, 
as Protestant Americans suppose. In their calculations 
they make no account of the Sacraments, and yet these 
cross their path at every step. ‘The Sacraments will al- 
ways guard a goodly portion of Catholics from Gentile in- 
fluences, and they will ever and anon very quietly reclaim 
a straye dC atholic, upon whom the Protestants had count- 
ed even as one of themselves. Yet it is true that Catho- 
lics are in danger, and that some of them fall into the 
Gentile world, — become of that world. ‘The Gentile ex- 
pectation is not wholly vain, for the nature of the Catholic, 
as well as of the Protestant, is naturally inclined to evil. 
His nature is turned to God by grace. ‘The ordinary 
channels of grace are the Sacraments. Let the Catholic 
neglect these, and he becomes a man of the world. And 
many do neglect them. ‘The four Protestant engines just 
mentioned bring ruin to many souls. 

Self-interest and servile fear are certainly motives of 
action more powerful than honest. The Catholic, like the 
Gentile, like all other men, has physical and mental wants 
which are to be satisfied. Like others, he may enjoy the 
comforts and luxuries of life. He, too, may possess 
wealth, and be crowned with honors. In the pursuit or 
enjoyment of these things, he may be tempted to imitate 
the Gentile, who makes them his end, instead of means for 
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the attainment of the true end of man. It is to be feared 
that there are not wanting Catholics who sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Some crave the honors and 
emoluments of office, others seek riches, others ask for only 
their daily bread. The men who can aid them in the at- 
tainment of office, money, or bread are frequently Protes- 
tants. It sometimes happens that the price to be paid by 
the Catholic for the patronage or aid of Protestants is 
apostasy. Sometimes it is the violation of the command- 
ments of the Church, and an occasional appearance at 
heretical places of worship. It is not seldom a display of 
Catholicism, or of liberality, as it is called, in religious 
concerns, which consists in neglect of the Sacraments, in 
railing at the temporal power of the Pope, and at bishops 
and priests, and in preferring to believe that heaven is open 
to moral men, no matter what their religion may be. ‘The 
men who say and do these things seldom fail to man- 
ifest much contempt for “low, ignorant Catholics,” and 
to be very assiduous in their respect to the respectable, 
which, in their language, means the middle classes, of the 
Protestant community. Their Protestant tempters are 
perfectly willing that they remain in the profession of the 
“ Catholic tenets,” provided they abandon Catholic prac- 
tice. Now and then, as we have said, the Protestant is 
astonished, and very disagreeably, at the sight of a sudden, 
and to him quite unaccountable, reconciliation of his in- 
tended victim to Catholicity. A retreat or a confession 
did the work; but Protestants have long since forgotten 
the meaning of these things. It not unfrequently happens 
that the unhappy apostate apparently obtains the worldly 
good for which his soul yearned. He gets his wife, his 
mouey, or his office. He ‘finds that he is not overtaken 
with instant vengeance, and he slowly learns to become 
indifferent to his sin. He not unfrequently presents to 
others the temptation to which he yielded. “ Friend Pat- 
rick,” he says, “observe! I respect the Catholic Church as 
much as ever I did, but I have learned to despise the arts 
of its priests, and their bigoted, exclusive spirit. You 
know Deacon Smith, who has provided your poor family 
with the necessaries of life during the winter, and Mr. 
Jones, who goes about doing good. Will you believe that 
their church is a false church, or that they will be eternally 
damned? Moreover, Patrick, observe! If I had continued 
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to be a narrow-minded Papist, I should not have grown 

rich. Catholic society is low, and if you wish to become 
as prosperous as | am, follow my example. Men will not 
buy your goods, or give you their daughters, while you re- 
main in that low society, and continue to be a slave to the 

priests. You can believe the Catholic dogmas as firmly as 
ever, but that will not hinder you from laughing at them 
occasionally, in the presence of influential Protestants, or 
from being seen, now and then, at Protestant meetings.” 

Twenty, thirty, or forty years are, in the sight of God, 
like a thousand years, or ‘like an instant. Sinners are fre- 
quently deceived by the lapse of time which often ensues 
between the commission of sin and its retribution. Some- 
times God, in his wrath, permits the wicked man to go 
down into hell without having been reminded, by a visible 
judgment, that the sword hanging over his head was sus- 
pended by a single hair. But in this sin of apostasy, and 
also in the lesser, but still very scandalous, crime of disobey- 
ing the commandments of the Church, of snee ring at Catho- 
lic practices, and of avoiding the fe llowship of Catholies , in 
order to gratify the passion of lust, avarice, or pride, it is 
a common remark that the punishment is generally visible 
also. Cases in point are within the memory of most 

Satholics. And the higher degree of worldly prosperity 
these wretched beings attained, the more ruinous, loud, and 
disgraceful was their fall, that the world might know that 
iniquity never triumphs to the end. 

There are not wanting Catholics who would never deny 
their religion, but who are ashamed of it notw ithstanding. 
It is the religion of the poor; it is not fashionable; its 
members form a minority of the inhabitants; the prejudices 
of Protestants are so deeply rooted and so active, that 
Catholics are persecuted in every walk of life. Now every 
Catholic knows well that all these prejudices are based 
upon falsehood. He knows that all enemies of the Church 
should be Catholics, and would be if they were sufliciently 
humble to prefer the authority of C hrist to their own pri- 
vate judgment. He knows that, as only the Church can 
guide man to the other world, so only she ean teach him 
how to live in this. Hence, two modes of action are sug- 
gested with reference to Catholic bearing in Protestant 
society. ‘The first is the defensive, apologetic mode, 
Through the merey of God, Catholics are less familiar 
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with it now than they were years ago. The Church is in 
possession. No Protestant has a right to attack it. When 
he does, his action is dictated partly by fear, partly by pol- 
icy. His own ground is untenable, —_ his own house is 
tottering; he knows it, and he hone that, when he is 
forced to stand on the defensive, he must be silent, or fly, or 
submit. Some Catholics, who do not clearly see this, 
although they might if they would but open their eyes aad 
pluck up a little courage,— pursue the defensive course. 
If they would stop here, less scandal had been given. But, 
in de fending Catholicity, they not seldom made it Cathol- 
icism,— a term which some of the recent converts from 
Puseyism prefer to employ. ‘Their preference of the term 
is not w holly insignificant. ‘The Church, were she what 
some of her children represent her to be, might properly 
rank as an “ism.” To return to our timid Catholics, — 
they seem, at times, to be ashamed of their religion. They 
wish it to be respectable and plausible in the eyes of here- 
tics, forgetting that the Church can be so only when she 
appears as herself, and that she owes no thanks to those 
who strip her of her venerable garments, with which Christ 
clothed her, and present her arrayed according to the tastes 
of the age. It is a vain effort, for, after all their precau- 
tions, the air and gait prove her a being not of this world. 
These — souls lay great stress upon magnificent 
churches, fashionable preachers, full ceremonies, and fine 
music, things which certainly belong to Catholicity, but not 
in their sense. ‘They do not like to hear of hell, or of any 
of the four last things to be remembered, heaven excepted ; 
and this place, according to them, has a second and toler- 
ably wide gate, through which our “ Protestant brethren” 
may enter, on the plea of invincible ignorance. That is to 
say, heretics wilfully choose the road to hell, but find them- 
scives, by some mistake, at the gate of heaven, wherefore 
they enuet be admitted. 'The soft-hearted persons of whom 
we speak do not, of course, tolerate the use of the word 
heretic, and the doctrine revealed by Christ, and taught by 
the Church, that he who believeth not shall be damned, is 
explained by them to mean, that he who believeth not can 
be saved. All the doctrines of the Church which are sup- 
posed to be objectionable to Protestants are either never 
mentioned, or explained away. Great stress is laid upon 
those doctrines which are supposed to be like Protestant 
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tenets. Sometimes, particularly in what is called good 
society, an inquiring and sentimental Protestant lady 
finds, to her no small astonishment, that she has been a 
Catholic for years; and that only the outward signs of 
Catholicity, such as attendance upon the Sacraments and 
at Mass, and a few other observances, are necessary to 
bring her within the fold. Coupled with this lubrication 
of what may here be fairly termed celestial machinery, one 
finds an excessive tenderness for Protestant prejudices, — a 
liberal acknowledgment of the inconveniences of the “ Cath- 
olic system,” —an exceeding candor in admitting the force 
of many Protestant objections, and in blaming the con- 
duct of Popes, bishops, and priests, — an extreme unwill- 
ingness to attack Protestantism, and a perfect willingness 
to accept, in behalf of the Church, the base and contemptu- 
ous toleration of her enemies. 

Protestants, however, are seldom deceived by any of 
these devices. Otherwise, the plea of invincible ignorance 
might be put forward in their behalf. But they know well 
enough, that the diflerence between Catholicism and Cath- 
olicity is total and eternal. ‘The most ignorant among 
them are aware of this, although their ideas concerning it 
may be confused and obscure. ‘They know that it is 
Catholic doctrine, that out of the Church there is no salva- 
tion, and no amount of reasoning or of concession will 
convince them that the Church will consent, by any possi- 
bility, to be ranked with sects. Hence they regard all 
those who endeavor to hide their Catholicity with suspicion 
or contempt. For the apostate they have no regard what- 
ever, inasmuch as he seldom, if ever, fails to show, by his 
conduct, that his apostasy was caused by base motives. 
They hold what are called “ liberal C atholics” in utter 
contempt also, and if they ever profess any regard for 
them or for formal apostates, it is only for a season, in 
order to use them as vile tools in their opposition to the 
Church. ‘They know well that the Church does not tol- 
erate this “ liberalism,” — that she anathematizes it, — and 
that these “liberals” are taught by her to confess their 
faith, whole and entire, not only at the loss of their world- 
ly goods, but even at the peril of their life. Neither can 
Protestants feel much respect for those Catholics who deny 
certain articles of Catholic faith, or conceal them, or ex- 
plain them away for the purpose of converting Protestants, 
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or, at least, of securing their good-will. The Protestant 
may always silence them with this dilemma: “ Hither you 
explain the doctrines of your Church correctly, or you do 
not. If you do, it is not what I supposed it to be, — it 
does not prefer such lofty claims, — it is a mere sect, and I 
need not join it to secure heaven. If you do not, I will 
suspend my judgment until I can meet another Catholic 
who will not be afraid or ashamed to tell me precisely 
what his religion is.” 

Both natural and supernatural causes are at work to 
make Catholics in America more numerous and powerful. 
They may, and do, attain a standing in political, civil, and 
social life. This result, as it becomes more apparent, will 
abate the anxiety of those who wish to see the Church 
respectable in a worldly point of view. One obstacle, upon 
which our enemies relied, will be removed. They hoped to 
prevent conversion among the higher classes, by represent- 
ing the Church as a receptacle for men too poor and igno- 
rant to go elsewhere. Every visit of a Protestant to Kurope 
tends to dispel that notion. Nay, in Catholic countries, 
the tables are effectually turned. Protestantism appears 
mean and vulgar, as it is, and hence Protestants in Cath- 
olic countries, if they be not “ professors,” — a class of per- 
sons rapidly growing small, — are ashamed of their Protes- 
tantism, and some of them, at times, almost fancy that 
they are quasi Catholics. But there are other “ institu- 
tions ” in America upon which our enemies rely as means 
for checking what they are pleased to term the “ growth 
of Pope ry.” Of one of ‘these, and the chief, we hav e spoken. 
It is the necessity, under which a C atholic labors, of living 
with Protestants, of hearing their language, and of witness- 
ing their example. He must be in the ‘world, and yet not 
of it. Much, if not all, that he sees and hears among his 
generally unbaptized companions, is calculated to estrange 
him from his Church, and to make of him an infidel, —a 
result quite acceptable to our Protestant enemies, w ho care 
not if a man become a demon, provided he be seduced 
from the Church. ‘The Sacraments, assiduously attended, 
are the obvious remedy for all Catholics so tempte d. 
Yearly and semiannual communions do not suffice in our 
times. ‘The other means. upon which our enemies rely 
are mixed marriages, democratic institutions, and godless 
schools. 
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Marriages, when between Catholics and infidels, that 
is, unbaptized persons, are annulled, and when between 
Catholics and heretics are forbidden, by ecclesiastical law. 
Mixed marriages are not intrinsically evil, and the law for- 
bidding them does not bind semper et pro semper. Father 
Gury, however, (Vol. II. p. 374,) regards the conditions 
without which such marriages are inadmissible as founded 
upon the natural law. The principal conditions are, that 
the Catholic party shall be in no danger of apostasy, and 
that the children, without exception, shall be baptized and 
educated in the Catholic faith. In this country, as we 
have already remarked, Protestants are rapidly becoming 
an unbaptized people, and consequently infidels. Hence, 
in mixed marriages, most of the dispensations are obtained 
for disparity of religion in a strict sense. Believers are 
yoked with unbelievers. ‘The danger of perversion, to the 
Catholic party, or to the offspring, is as great as when the 
Protestant party is baptized; for infidels, in these times, 
hold the Church in deeper hatred than even those Protes- 
tants sometimes oddly called church-members. Father 
Gury, in a very few words, declares his judgment concern- 
ing these mixed marriages. Following Benedict XIV. he 
calls them detestable. Benedict, in his decree super Matri- 
moniis Herelicorum, declares it to be a most doleful thing, 
that there should be found Catholics so shamefully carried 
away by insane lust that they will not abstain from these 
detestable marriages, which Holy Church has always con- 
demned and forbidden (perpetuo damnavit atque inter- 
dixit). The Pontiff goes on to praise, in the highest terms, 
the zeal of those bishops who deter Catholics, by the 
enactment and execution of severe laws, from uniting 
themselves with heretics by this sacrilegious bond. And 
he admonishes all persons having the care of souls to see 
to it, by opposing all honest obstacles, that Catholics do 
not enter upon these marriages, which bring peril of dam- 
nation to the soul (in PROPRIAM animarum perniciem). 
This decree was directed to the bishops of Belgium, but 
it forms a part of canon law. 

These are strong expressions, but no stronger than those 
which the Church has employed in every age. St. Paul 
had said, “ Bear not the yoke with: unbelievers. For what 
fellowship hath justice with iniquity? Or what com- 
munion is there between light and darkness? But what 
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agreement is there of Curist with Belial? or what portion 
hath the believer with the unbeliever?” “ This is a prohi- 
bition of intimate alliances with unbelievers, and especially 
of intermarriage.” — Kenrick, in Epist. Il. ad Cor., Cap. 
vi. ver. 14, 15. 

We fear that some Catholics are half disposed to consider 
marriage with unbelievers as the rule, and not as an excep- 
tion barely tolerated by the Church, unblessed, and toler- 
ated with fear and trembling, seeing that such marriages 
are too frequently the result of insane lust, or of some 
equally vile passion. It is true that persons afflicted with 
this disease are in the habit of quoting 1 Cor. vii. 14: “ For 
the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the believing wife, 
and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the believing hus- 
band, otherwise your children should be unclean, but now 
they are holy.” “The children were lawful. He calls them 
holy, that is, not unclean.’ — Kenrick, in loc. cit. It is 
probable that they were called holy for another reason. 
It was understood that the conclusion, the offspring, con- 
trary to the logical rule, should follow the better part, the 
Christian parent, and thus become baptized, holy. It is 
certain, that, in some mixed marriages, the unbelieving par- 
ty is converted to God. But it is as certain, that, in a ma- 
jority of cases, children born of mixed marriages come into 
the world, live in it, or go out of it, with all the signs of 
reprobation. So far as our experience extends, the Catholic 
party and the children are saved, if they be saved, so as by 
FirE. We have yet to see or hear of a mixed marriage 
which turned out well. Sometimes temporal, and, human- 
ly speaking, most unaccountable misfortunes, befell the 
family. More rarely, the Catholic party would apostatize. 
Very frequently the same party would grow remiss in the 
disc harge of Catholic duties, —an almost inevitable result, 
inasmuch as “ evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
and no communication is more evil than that between an 
unbeliever yoked with a Christian, because it may be close, 
confidential, and uninterrupted. Few Catholics, who have 
intermarried with Protestants, can say that they have gone 
forward in the way of salvation. Many have sensibly re- 
ceded from their first fervor. The most common result of 
mixed marriages is the perdition of the children. If the 
father be an unbeliever, his authority —if the mother, her 
slow, but sure influence — militates against the life of the 
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child. Sometimes the infant is not baptized. More com- 
monly, the children are suffered to acquire a dislike, which 
some demon seems to foster in them, of Catholic habits, 
and they are accustomed to prefer mere Protestant society. 
They are too commonly reared in such a pagan way, that 
they hold the Catechism and the Sacraments as of little 
account,— things well enough for the vulgar, but scarcely 
necessary for them. If a child, under these circumstances, 
be sent to a mixed college or school, his ruin is complete, 
a miracle apart. Indeed, punishment, always visible to the 
eye of faith, frequently to the common observer seems to 
be meted out to this sin, even in the present life. Why 
should it be otherwise? In a great majority of cases, the 
conditions without which mixed marriages are utterly 
damnable are not observed. ‘There is danger of seduction 
to the Catholic party, or to the children. This danger, 
everywhere possible, becomes in our country probable, in 
consequence of the comparative liberty claimed and exer- 
cised by American children, their early emancipation from 
parental control, and the pagan nature of the society into 
which the providence of God has thrown Catholics in the 
nineteenth century. Yea, why should it be otherwise ? 
Mixed marriages are not blessed by the Church. Is there 
a medium between a blessing and a curse? ‘There are no 
prayers, no sacred rites, and the priest is not permitted to 
assume the signs of his office as minister of the Sacrament. 
He stands sadly by, an involuntary witness of an act bare- 
ly tolerated by the Church. It is one of the most dreary 
events of his ministry. He, the dispenser of the mysteries 
of God, knows well that the exhibition of human passion 
before him too commonly ends in the ruin of all concerned. 
He does not assist as a minister of God, for matrimony is a 
Sacrament of the New Law bringing grace to sanctify the 
legitimate union of man with woman, and to enable them 
to receive and to rear their offspring in piety and holiness 
These things may be done in mixed marriages, and so may 
the dead arise. 

Our enemies rely upon godless schools, — state educa- 
tion, —as a means of checking the progress of Catholicity. 
We must admit that they have e laid their plans with infer- 
nal skill. ‘The result will not equal their anticipations, 
however. ‘The attention of the Catholic world has been 
directed to this subject by those whom God hath sent to 
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rule over us, and a struggle, which will end in a victory for 
the Church, has begun between Catholicity and the State, 
to see who shall have the child. We translate a few para- 
graphs, in which Father Gury, as usual, pithily states the 
Catholic doctrine. 


** Parents are especially bound to procure for their children sound 

spiritual education. . . . . . Man hath a most noble and rational 
soul, created after God’s image, and for God, his final and super- 
natural end. Hence parents are strictly bound to instruct and edu- 
cate their children for God, their last and only end. Hence matri- 
mony was made a Sacrament, that the children might be born again 
to Christ, and become worthy of eternal life. For what saith the 
Apostle ? ‘If any one have not care of his own, and especially those 
of his household, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infi- 
ee Parents are bound, either by themselves or by good 
masters, to rear their children in good discipline, in the observance 
of the commandments, in faith, and in all things necessary to sal- 

vation. ... They are strictly bound to procure for them mas- 
ters distinguished for learning and piety, and to see to it that they 
be not ¢ orrupted by bad companions, discourses, and books. 
Parents are guilty of deadly sin, at least generally, who send their 
children to heretical schools, or who suffer them, for the sake of 
worldly learning, to sit under an heretical, impious, or immoral 
teacher.” 


We refer the reader to the chapter on prohibited books, 
Vol. IL n. 754. In the first volume, n. 226, we find the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 


“It is never lawful to print or publish books containing matter 
against faith and morals, not even when they contain some good 
matter . Printers should, in all doubtful cases, consult learn- 
ed persons, particularly their ecclesiastical superiors. ..... Such 
books cannot be indiscriminately sold, let, leased, or given away. 
....+ Obscene books are to be destroyed whenever they chance 
to fall into Christian hands. They are not legitimate property, and 
no man can honestly own or claim them. Like noxious creatures, 
they should be wholly extirpated.” 


Among the worst books in circulation are some which 
were written or compiled for the use of school-children, or 
for what is humorously called scientific reading. The in- 
anity of many school-books, their multiplicity, and the athe- 
istical character of some of them, are evils which are begin- 
ning to arrest the attention of even the Protestant commn- 
nity. Little heed is given to the character of the teachers, 
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and not much to their qualifications. Normal Schools are 
established for them, with what success may be gathered 
from the fact, that there are not wanting among them per- 
sons who do not know how to spell. What is called Chris- 
tianity is no recommendation to them ; Catholicity is, 
avowedly, a disqualification for which no degree of scholar- 
ship can atone. The consequence is, that the generation 
now educated by the state will become, not only pagans, 
but ignorant pagans. The chief aim of those who have 
the care of youth seems to be to erect palaces for school- 
houses, to multiply books and ornamental branches of study. 
Solidity is so generally sacrificed to show, that our school 
system reminds one of a thing which should be the head of 
a man, but which turns out to be an empty head, that is 
worthless except as a hairdresser’s sign. Wait a little, 
and all Protestants who profess to believe in the necessity 
of religion, and all parents who care for more than the bod- 
ies of their children, will become convinced of the rotten- 
ness of our system of state education, and they will join 
us in praying for its restoration to its proper place, as a 
handmaid of religion. It has played the vagabond long 
enough. 

The peculiar institutions of this country are frequently 
spoken of by our enemies as efficient means for the perver- 
sion of Catholics. When they are urged to describe the 
peculiar institutious upon which they depend for this result, 
it is usually found that their ideas are indistinct and ob- 
scure. State education is one of the first to be mentioned. 
This institution is rapidly committing suicide, and, if it is 
inimical to religion, as it certainly is, it cannot destroy 

Catholicity without burying all religion beneath its ruins. 
It will not destroy Catholicity, however. ‘The Church has 
witnessed the downfall of too many “ institutions” planned 
for her ruin, to fear this empty head with glossy curls. 
True it has ruined souls, but it will not live to do as much 
evil to future generations as it has to the present and past. 
The Church has struck it with her anathema, and she 
calmly awaits the certain result. Our enemies are already 
beginning to find, that not Catholicity, but Protestantism, 
so far as it professes to be a religion, is menaced by com- 
mon schools with imminentruin. ‘The Protestant formula 
includes paganism. State education serves admirably to 
bring that element into a state of portentous activity. 
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Upon questioning our enemies more closely, mixed mar- 
riages turn out to be an institution designed for our extir- 
pation. ‘The inevitable association of Catholics with Prot- 
estants in most walks of life, and the contagion of Protes- 
tant example, is another institution calculated to undo us. 
We have already spoken of these. Protestant ideas are 
naturally obscure and confused in all things which require 
logical treatment, and which do not concern money, but a 
patient application of the Socratical method — that of ask- 
ing questions — gradually brings their notions into objective 
clearness and distinctness. Another of the hostile “ insti- 
tutions” is the comparative ease with which men may 
change their original condition, rise above it, and attain to 
wealth and respectability. Poverty is one of the five mor- 
tal sins, according to Protestantism. ‘The other four are 
chastity, faith, obedience, and humility. Humility, radi- 
citus, includes the other four, as it supplies their formule. 
It is remarkable, speaking of the identity of Protestantism 
with paganism, that humility, according to the ancient 
Romans, was a vice. The exaltation of se/f, so essential 
to paganism, is recognized by Protestantism as a virtue, 
and it is accordingly rec ‘ommended and celebrated in Prot- 
estant pulpits. ‘Che promise of Satan, who said to our par- 
ents, Ye shall be as gods, is faithfully repeated weekly to 
Protestant audiences. ‘The boast of Satan, — J will fix m 
throne above the stars; J will be like unto the Most High, — 
is, curiously enough, distinctly traceable in most Protestant 
speculations concerning the destiny of our country, prepared 
for pulpits, public meetings, reviews, magazines, and news- 
papers. Whoever takes the trouble to read a common 
newspaper article recommending annexation and foreign 
intervention, will find it clearly reducible to the Satanic for- 
mul: Ly word for word. 

It is very true that our country is vast,— that its re- 
sources are more than suflicient to supply the wants of its 
inhabitants, and that the industrious Catholic emigrant can 
become wealthy, can hold offices of trust and of profit, and 
can see his sons sitting in the highest places of the land. 
It cannot be denied that the poor Catholic, who sees 
others attain worldly prosperity, and knows that he, too, 
may change his condition, is liable to severe temptation. 
But see what hellish inducements are offered to him by the 
enemies of the Church, that he may renounce her. It re- 
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peats the language of Satan to our Lord, and, pointing to 
the good things of this world, says to the poor Catholic, 
“ All these will I give thee, if, falling down, thou wilt adore 
me!’ “ Blessed are the rich,” says Protestantism, “ for of 
such is the kingdom.” ‘That there are Catholics who neglect 
the interests of their souls in the rush for worldly goods is 
unhappily true, but it is true in every age and country. ‘The 
peculiar facilities for growing rich without becoming dis- 
honest, are an “ institution” which is swiftly disappearing 
in America, —a fact of which the Catholic discoverers of the 
country, were they living, would not be likely to complain. 
Complaints, or rather reproaches, both frequent and serious, 
are made by Protestants, that Catholics do not grow rich 
suddenly. We answer,—1. That voluntary poverty is an 
evangelical counsel, and there are, happily, Catholics left 
who are willing to follow Christ, his Apostles, and an army 
of saints, to heaven through this road. 2. Considering only 
those persons in America who have honestly risen to wealth 
or to distinction, we believe that, regard being had to rela- 
tive numbers, as many Catholics as Protestants will be 
found to excel. The Church does not forbid the acquisi- 
tion of wealth or of honors, but their unjust possession, or 
an inordinate thirst for them. 3. Catholics, providentially, 
remember the first chapter of the Catechism better than 
most others. It contains the following questions and an- 
swers. “ Which must we take the most care of, the body 
or the soul? Of the soul. Why so? Because ‘What 
doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?’” ‘The maxim that all is fair in business 
transactions, — the saying, Caveat emplor,— is recognized 
by Protestantism as law. ‘The Catholic is taught that per- 
jury, lying, and fraud are sins. He is taught “that wealth 
or honors, unjustly acquired, may drag his soul to hell. 
He knows that, whether he may have injured his neighbor 
in his reputation or in his goods, he must make whatever 
restitution may be in his power. Non dimiltitur peccatum, 
nisi restituatur ablatum, isa maxim of moral theology which 
forms one of the chief rules of Catholic life. Some Catho- 
lics may neglect it, but they were not taught to do so. 
Most Catholics, we trust, endeavor to heed it. The com- 
parative poverty of many is a proof that it is not forgotten. 
A strange “institution ” that, which reproaches Catholicity 
in that it teaches the necessity of being honest! 
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But our limits do not permit us to proceed further at 
present. We shall resume and continue this subject here- 
after. 


Arr. 1V.— The Life of Henry the Eighth, and History of 
the Schism of England. Translated from the French of 
M. Aupin. By E. G. K. Browne. New York: Duni- 
gan & Brother. 1852. 8vo. pp. 441. 


Since their utter defeat in the seventeenth century by 
the great Bossuet, Protestants have hardly made any seri- 
ous attempts to defend Protestantism as a religion, and 
they seem now very generally prepared to abandon its de- 
fence, save as a political and social order. If we may 
judge from their words and actions, their discourses and 
their writings, the great majority of them not only hold 
Protestantism as a form of Christian doctrine and worship 
to be indefensible, but are disposed to reject all theological 
doctrines, articles, dogmas, or propositions of faith as ad- 
dressed to the understanding, and to resolve Christianity 
itself into a vague and indeterminate sentiment, common 
to all men, — a universal fact in the natural history of man, 
coalescing alike with any or all forms of faith and w orship, 
and as acceptable to God when coalescing with one form 
as with another. ‘They who pass for the more enlightened 
among them say with Pope, or rather Bolingbroke, whom 
Pope versified, — 

“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
They quietly assume that faith has no relation to life, and 
that one’s life can be right in any form of faith, or in none ; 
thus entirely losing sight of Christianity as a supernatural 
life into which no one can be born without faith, or ad- 
vance without faith perfected by charity. 

We say only what the facts in the case warrant, when we 
say that Protestants ev erywhere virtually conande that ours 
is truly the Church of God, if it be a tact that our Lord 
founded any Church, or visible organization with authority 
to keep, witness, teach, declare, and apply his law, and out 
of which there is no salvation; and that Catholicity is un- 
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questionably the true and only form of Christianity, if 
Christianity be any thing more than a collection of moral 
precepts and curious philosophical speculations, or a gen- 
eral principle of political and social amelioration, to be de- 
veloped and applied according to the special wants, tastes, 
and convictions of the people in each successive stage in 
the progress of mankind through the ages. Grant Chris- 
tianity as a supernatural law, as a positive religion, as a 
fixed and determinate form of faith and worship, and they 
will none of them hesitate in their hearts, hardly in their 
words, to pronounce it and Catholicity one and the same 
thing. ‘They oppose Catholicity in reality, not because it 
is not, but because it is religion, and insist upon Protestant- 
ism, not because it is, but because it is not religion, or be- 
cause, while it has the name and appearance of religion, it 
is in reality as good as none,—imposes no restraint on 
their reason or will, their fancy or their passions, emanci- 
pates them from all religion as law, and leaves them free 
to be of any religion, except the Catholic, or of none at all, 
as they please. 

Hence Protestants even attempt to defend their system, 
if system it can be called, only on secular grounds, and as 
lying wholly in the secular order. T hey urge in its defence 
against us, that it is more favorable than Catholicity to the 
independence of temporal sovereigns, to thrift, to trade and 
manufactures, to social progress, to mental activity, and to 
civil and religious freedom, that is, to the freedom of the 
temporal order from the restraints of religion. Save for 
the sake of appearances, or as the eflect of old Catholic 
habits not yet lost, they oppose Catholicity and defend 
Protestantism only by secular reasons. No doubt they 
still adhere as tenaciously as ever to their Protestant move- 
ment, and boast of their “ glorious Reformation”; yet cer- 
tainly not because they regard it as the only true way, or 
even as a way, of salvation in the world to come, — cer- 
tainly not because they regard it as best meeting the relig- 
ious wants of the soul, and the best fitted to strengthen and 
console one on his death-bed; but because, in their judg- 
ment, it imposes the least restraint on reason and will, is 
the best thing for man as an inhabitant of this world and 
devoted to its transitory goods, and the most convenient for 
those who would live a free and easy life here without any 
grave reproaches of conscience, — because it relieves them 
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from the necessity of submitting their understandings to a 
law, and from the performance of good works, and leaves 
them to indulge their own carnal nature, and to follow 
unabashed their own corrupt passions and inclinations. 
This is the solemn fact, and in vain will they attempt to 
deny or disguise it. 

This should not surprise us, for Protestantism never was 
a religion at all. No matter what may be the self-com- 
placency of Protestants, the lofty airs they assume, the 
great, swelling words they use, or the grave tones in which 
they speak of their pure, unadulterated evangelical religion, 
the fact is, Protestantism, considered in itself, is not and 
never was a religion, true or false, never had a single re- 
ligious element, never was sought and has never been up- 
held from any strictly religious motives. Men may have 
combined some fragments of religious truth with it; they 
inay have retained in spite of it some religious observances, 
but never were they moved to embrace it, or to contend for 
it, by any considerations of religion. With the dissolute 
among the clergy and religious it was embraced because it 
emancipated them from the discipline of their superiors, 
freed them from their vows of chastity, and permitted them 
to marry; with kings, princes, and nobles, because it freed 
them from subjection to the Church, especially the Pope, 
enabled them to reign without any restraint on their will 
from the spiritual authority, and gave them the rich spoils 
of the churches and the monasteries; with the laity gen- 
erally, because it emancipated them from the clergy, and 
gave them the power to select, teach, commission, and gov- 
ern their pastors and teachers; and with all, because it freed 
them from the good works and almsdeeds, the fasts, penan- 
ces, and mortifications, insisted on by the Catholic Church. 
Its chief and in reality its only charm for those who em- 
braced it was, that it asserted the dominion of the flesh 
over the spirit, and of the temporal over the eternal. It 
had its root in man’s fallen nature; it was engendered by 
that spirit which everywhere and at all times works in the 
children of disobedience, and was fostered and sustained by 
ungodly civil rulers, who wished to reign supreme over God 
and his Christ. ‘The impious emperors of Germany, and 
faithless kings of France, who in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries made war on the rights of the Church, 
and sought to make the Pope their slave, their tool for op- 
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pressing their subjects, prepared the way for it, and it is 
only the development and generalization of that doctrine 
of the independence of the temporal order, which is even 
yet held by many Catholic politicians, courtiers, and dema- 
gogues under the name of Gallicanism, which is far older 
than Bossuet and Louis the Fourteenth, and the fatal con- 
sequences of which they are far from foreseeing. 

Assuredly Protestants do not avow this in just so many 
words; assuredly they have a theory that their movement 
originated in a sincere and ardent attachment to Christian 
truth, and an earnest desire for religious reformation. ‘To 
hear some of them talk, when in a romantic mood, one 
would be led to think that they really believe that the bru- 
tal tyrants steeped in crime and lust, the apostate monks, 
and renegade priests, who eflected their so-called Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century, were firm believers, the meek- 
est and gentlest of men, peaceable and holy men, filled 
with the milk of human kindness, and animated with an 
ardent love of God, inoffensive in their lives, free from all 
turbulent passions, laboring only to preach the pure word 
of God, or the pure doctrines and morals of the Gospel, to 
win sinners back to their duty, and to induce all to love 
God supremely, and each his neighbor as himself. How 
beautiful! What a pity that it is all fancy, romance, 
formed of such stuff as dreams are made of, with not the 
least conceivable approach to reality ! 

Protestantism, save in name and outward form, did not 
originate in the sixteenth century. We find the first traces 
of it in Christendom, as far back as the time of the Arians, 
in the Byzantine court, with the eunuchs, courtiers, and 
flatterers of the emperors of the Low Empire, persuading 
them to usurp the pontifical power, and to make them- 
selves supreme alike in temporals and in spirituals, It is 
of pagan origin, and displayed itself in all its glory under 
those pagan emperors who claimed to be at once emper- 
ors, sovereign pontifls, and gods. It was revived in the 
Byzantine court as a reminiscence of the pagan empire, 
and maintained for the purposes of that centralized despot- 
ism which disgraced and finally ruined the Low Empire of 
the Greeks of Constantinople. 

In its essence, it is the substitution of the temporal for 
the spiritual, and man for God; in its original form, it was 
the union of the temporal and spiritual sovereignties in the 
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hands of the temporal prince, that is, the conversion of the 
spiritual into a temporal authority. From ng lg st 
it passed into Western Europe, first under the German 
emperors, then under the kings of England, France, and 
Spain. Henry the Fourth, king of the Germans, whom 
St. Gregory the Seventh excommunicated and deposed, 
Frederic Barbarossa, Louis of Bavaria, Henry Plantagenet 
and Edward the Third of England, Philip the Fair of France, 
and Peter of Aragon, were at least incipient Protestants, 
as is evident from the sympathy they call forth in every 
Protestant breast, and the fact that Protestantism honors 
their memory as its early sons and saints, and denoun- 
ces as monsters of insolence and rapacious ambition the 
Popes, their contemporaries, who sought to curb their licen- 
tiousness and to repress their brutal tyranny. Yet neither 
in the East nor the West was Protestantism in principle 
asserted or defended from religious motives, or for religious 
reasons. ‘The Byzantine emperors had no reference to the 
interests of religion; they sought only to enlarge their own 
power, and to make religion ‘their tool for ensl: ving their 
subjects. It was not religion that moved the Emperors of 
the West, the kings of England, France, and Spain, to re- 
sist the Sovereign Pontifls, and to seek to rob the Church 
of her rights and her possessions. ‘They did not seek to 
extend the empire of religion, and to bring all into subjec- 
tion to the law of God; on the contrary, their precise, and 
to some extent even avowed object, was to restrict the 
province of religion, to enlarge that of the state, and to 
bring religion itself into subjection to the prince as an in- 
strument of temporal tyranny. In the very nature of the 
case, even without supposing the truth of the Catholic 
Church, if that were possible, their movement was irrelig- 
ious; for it was against what they held to be religion, and 
avowedly in favor of the supremacy of the temporal order, 
which is the denial of religion, and in principle the as- 
sertion of atheism. Under any supposition possible, the 
whole movement was purely in behalf of the secular order 
for its own sake, and such a movement, we need not say, 
is not and cannot be called a religious movement. The 
best thing you can say of it is, that it is a purely secular 
movement, and the truest thing is, that it is a diabolical 
movement, instigated by the Devil in his ceaseless warfare 
against the Eternal. 
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The history of the introduction and establishment of 
Protestantism, in the sixteenth century, in what are now 
the Protestant nations of Europe, fully confirms the asser- 
tion that Protestantism has no religious character, properly 
so called. ‘The contrast between its introduction and es- 
tablishment in Catholic Europe, and the introduction and 
establishment of Christianity in the Roman Empire and 
the pagan world, is a most striking proof of it. Christian- 
ity went forth poor, without staff or scrip in her hand ; 
Protestantism stepped at once into the rich possessions of 
the Catholic churches and monasteries, and found itself 
provided with temples, schools, colleges, universities, hos- 
pitals, founded and endowed by Catholic piety and chari- 
ty ; Christianity had to make its w ay, not only against the 
old religion, but also against the corrupt ni ature of man, 
and the whole force of the temporal authority ; Protestant- 
ism in every country where it gained a footing had the 
temporal authority and the corrupt nature of man on its 
side, as its unwavering supporters ; Christianity had to en- 
counter physical force, plunder, and murder; Protestantism 
wielded physical force, plundered, and murdered. The 
Christians suflered persecution from the old religion, wheth- 
er Jewish or pagan; the Protestants persecuted the Cath- 
olic religion. ‘The Christians demanded of the state the 
freedom of the Christian religion; the Protestants de- 
manded the civil establishment of Protestantism, and the 
suppression, under the pains and penalties of high treason, 
of Catholicity. ‘The Apostles in propagating Christianity 
became martyrs themselves ; the Reformers in propagating 
Protestantism made martyrs of others. ‘The Apostles and 
their associates gained the world to Christ by their preach- 
ing and their virtues; the Reformers gained the nations 
they did gain to the Reformation by the sword, fines, con- 
fise: ations, imprisonments, exile, death, — by their tyranny, 
perseeution, vices, and crimes. What can better prove 
that Protestantism is not Christianity, is not religion, is 
purely an affair of the flesh, excited and stret igthe ned by 
hell, and led on by ungodly rulers, bent on “destroying 
Christianity, and reigning supreme over God and his 
Christ ? 

Of course we do not mean to be understood that Prot- 
estantism was actually concocted by civil rulers, or that 
the primary motive of its invention was to favor the tem- 
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poral sovereign. After Satan, its authors were lawyers, 
courtiers, demagogues, dissolute priests, and apostate 
monks, and their motive was emancipation from the re- 
straints of Catholicity, and the promotion of their own 
temporal interests and pleasures, their ambition, their cu- 
pidity, or their lusts. This end could not be gained with- 
out breaking the power of the Church, and treating her as 
non avenue in all the affairs of this world, —a thing then 

not possible without the aid and the supremacy of the 
temporal power. But what we do really mean to assert is, 
that Protestantism made its w¢ ay in the world only under 
the protection of temporal princes, by violence against 

Catholicity and Catholics, and that wlasouie it gained an 
establishment it gained it by the sword, civil or military. 
Luther was prote c cted i in his movement against the C hurch 
by the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, and 
indirectly even by Maximilian the First, and bis grandson, 
Charles the Fifth, Emperors of Germ: ny, who wished to 
make use of him to force the Pope to yield to the iniqui- 
tous demands they might have occasion to make. His 
cause triumphed only in those states whose princes sup- 
ported it with their policy, their arms, and their penal 
enactments against Catholics. The reform in Switzer- 
land gained an establishment only by first getting a con- 
trol of the temporal government, and then using it to sup- 
press by force the old religion, to imprison, banish, or 
massacre its adherents. In England it was introduced 
and forced upon a reluctant people by the arts and tyranny 
of the king or queen and Parliament, and it was the same 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. All this is notorious, 
and may easily be collected from Protestant historians 
themselves, by any one who knows how to read. 

No doubt Catholics sometimes fought and fought hard 
against Protestants, for there cannot well be war where 
there is only one party; but they did so only in self-de- 
fence. They were not, and from the nature of the case 
could not be, the aggressors. ‘They were in legal posses- 
sion, and had been for ages before the Reformers were born, 
and could have no occasion to make war on Protestants, 
if Protestants made none on them. ‘The Protestants were 
necessarily the first aggressors, and therefore responsible for 
all the errors and bloodshed which have followed. They 
were needy adventurers, intruders, who had and could have 
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nothing save as they unjustly and illegally dispossessed 
Catholics. They could gain a footing in “the world only by 
displacing those already in legal and rightful possession, by 
robbing Catholics and plundering the Church. No other 
way was open to them; and this way they took. They 
began by assailing Catholics in their faith, which had also 
been their own, in which they had been reared, to which 
they were indebted for their science and learning, their cul- 
ture and civilization, and which they had vowed and sworn 
to hold and to uphold even to death. They assailed it 
with falsehood and ridicule, even while professing to hold 
it, and to acknowledge the authority of the Church ; and as 
soon as they became powerful enough in any particular 
place, they y appropriated the Catholic churches to their own 
use, suppressed by violence the Catholic service, and in- 
stalled a profane service of their own concocting. ‘They 
usurped the churches and monasteries, appropriated their 
revenues, forced the recognition of their innovations, pro- 
scribed the Catholic faith and worship, insulted, mobbed, 
plundered, imprisoned, exiled, or massacred those Ww ho 
would not curse their spiritual Mother, and forsake the 
God of their fathers. What more serious aggression could 
be offered? What less strange than that such frightful 
sacrilege, such brutal tyranny, such wholesale robbery and 
violence, should provoke resistance and drive Catholics to 
arms in defence of their faith, their Church, their liberties, 
their possessions, their lives, and all that makes life worth 
possessing? Who can blame them? Who blames the 
traveller for resisting, even to death, the highwayman, who, 
with pistol in hand, bids him “ stand and deliver” ? 
Certainly we do not pretend that Protestantism in the 
sixteenth century was all included in the assertion of the 
supremacy of the civil power, or the authority of princes 
over the Church. ‘T'o do so would be to take a very nar- 
row and one-sided view of what by way of courtesy we call 
the Reformation. The Reformers certainly preached many 
heresies in opposition to Catholic doctrines, besides that of 
the independence of sovereigns, and the principal contro- 
versies of the time turned on these. But none of these 
heresies were new; they were all old, and had all been re- 
futed by Catholic doctors se condemned by the Church. 
The only novelty Protestantism could boast was that of 
reproducing and combining in one general heresy all the 
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particular heresies which had hitherto appeared and been 
anathematized separately. But however much these here- 
sies were insisted on by the Reformers, they were not in- 
sisted on for their own sake, and were contended for at all 
only inasmuch as they tended to abase the spiritual and to 
exalt the temporal order, — to enslave the spirit and give 
dominion tothe flesh. There is not a single one of the so- 
called Protestant doctrines, in so far as it differs from the 
Catholic doctrine on the same subject, that does not de- 
press the moral and religious order, diminish the authority 
of the spirit, supersede the necessity of good works, and 
enlarge the freedom and dominion of man’s carnal nature. 
Such is undeniably the case with the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, the inamissibility of grace, the serf-will 
preached by Luther, and the priesthood or pontificate eXx- 
pressly claimed for each individual Christian by all the Re- 
formers. Such, too, was the rejection of the Sacraments, the 
denial of the merit of good works and almsdeeds, penance, 
fasts, and mortifications. The heresies were not valued for 
themselves, but for the end they favored; and whoever 
examines them will find that the end they favor is in all 
cases the emancipation of the temporal order and the sub- 
jection of the spirit to the flesh, the soul to the body. It 
was this end, though probably not always — and with the 
mass pe rhaps seldom, if ever — clearly apprehended, yet 
in some manner apprehended, that lent the Reformation its 
peculiar charm, and created that wild and frantic enthusi- 
asm in its favor, which marked the great body of its pro- 
moters and adherents, and which for a time, like that of the 
Saracens, swept every thing before it. 

No man can doubt this now, however it might have been 
doubted in the beginning. The Reformation, i in so far as 
it has had free scope, has been true to itse ‘If, and its varia- 
tions have only served to place its real and essential charac- 
ter in a clearer light. Its history is its best commentary. 
In no instance has it deserted itself. Yet it has, at one 
time or another, abandoned all its special doctrines. The 
Confession of Augsburg, drawn up by its authors, and ap- 
proved by Luther, abandons not a few of the doctrines 
which Luther began by calling the Church the whore of 
Babylon and the Pope Antichrist for not holding, and in 
Melancthon’s apology for that Confession, the Reform, on 
most doctrinal points, is made to speak almost like a Chris- 
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tian. Refute any Protestant doctrine, save the denial of 
submission to authority, and you affect no one’s Protestant- 
ism. ‘The Protestant may abandon the doctrine refuted as 
indefensible, and strike it from the list of genuine Protes- 
tant doctrines; but he is no less, in fact he is even more, of 
a Protestant than before. Protestants have given up, one 
after another, all the points principally discussed in the 
outset between them and Catholics, but they are just as 
well satisfied with their Protestantism as ever they were, 
and as ready to proclaim the transcendent merits of their 
glorious Reformation. All this proves that the peculiarly 
Protestant doctrines, the theological doctrines, the special 
heresies, at first promulgated and insisted on, were mere 
accidents i in the movement, and by no means essential ele- 
ments of Protestantism. Protestants did not break from 
the Church for the sake of liberty to hold and preach their 
heresies, but they held and preached their heresies as the 
means of enabling them to break from the Church; or to 
crush the Church that they might revel in freedom from all 
spiritual authority, and live as they listed, without any one 
to call them to an account. 

The supremacy of the civil government, or the union of 
the royal and pontifical authorities in the person of the 
king or temporal prince, was a necessary consequence of 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century, as the necessary 
consequence of a similar reformation now would be to 
unite the political and pontifical authorities in the hands 
of the people, or rather of the demagogues who control the 
people. Kings in the sixteenth century were strong, and 
could turn any weakening of the spiritual power to the 
strengthening of their own; the people are now strong, and 
can appropriate to themselves whatever you may succeed 
in wresting from Peter. ‘The reform operates now in favor 
of democracy, so far as democracy seeks to render itself 
absolute ; but it will operate in favor of the “ Higher Law ” 
gentry, and help on individualism, just in proportion as 
individuals rebel against the despotism of the mass. As 
we say by its aid, “ People-king” and “ People-pontiff” to- 
day, we shall say by its aid cnememaw, each for himself, 
“] am king, I am supreme pontiff.” “Tam my own king, 
my own priest, my own pope, my own chure +h,” we have 
heard men say in sober earnest, and men too who pass for 
intelligent, and even great men. ‘The essence of Protes- 
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tantism is the absolute independence and supremacy of the 
temporal as opposed to the spiritual; and it is the same in 
principle, whether it manifest itself in the form of despot- 
ism or anarchy, of the despotism of the king or the people, 
of slavery or licentiousness. But without the aid of the 
secular authorities desirous of emancipating themselves 
from the authority of the Church, and appropriating to 
their own use the wealth of her churches and monasteries, 
it is as certain as any historical fact of the kind can be, 
that the Reformation never would have been attempted, 
and never could have succeeded if it had been. 

We think, and we never cease to repeat it, that too 
much has been made of Protestantism under the theolog- 
ical point of view, and too much importance has been at- 
tached to the refutation of its attempted doctrinal state- 
ments. It was not at first easy to see that Protestants had 
not some kind of attachment to the particular theolog- 
ical doctrines which they from time to time professed, 
and it was not unnatural to suppose that they made 
war on the Church because she anathematized their here- 
sies, and would not permit them to hold them in her com- 
munion; but it is clear from the historical developments 
of Protestantism, that the Reformers did not oppose the 
Church because she opposed their Evangelism, but that 
they adopted their Evangelism for the sake of oppos- 
ing the Church. They cared not a pin for their Evangel- 
ism any further than it farnished them arms against the 
Church, especially against the Pope. ‘The destruction of 
the Papacy and of ail spiritual authority was the primary 
motive of their movement, and any thing that would con- 
tribute to this end was welcome, was seized hold of with 
avidity, and wielded with Satanic energy. ‘They did 
not ask what doctrines were true, but what doctrines 
would best serve their purpose in the particular circum- 
stances in which they found themselves, which would least 
revolt the people, and which Catholics would find the most 
difficulty in refuting to the popular apprehension ;— what 
doctrines would be most likely to command the sympa- 
thies of the pe ople, aud w hose denial could be most easi- 
ly construed into a denial of what the people had always 
believed to be essenti: ally Christian. Hence they insisted 
strenuously on justification by faith alone; and when the 
Catholics maintained that faith without works is dead, and 
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cannot justify, they set up the cry, that the Pope and Car- 
dinals denied the necessity of faith, and taught that we are 
justified by our works without the grace of Christ. Hence, 
too, they ‘insisted on the Bible as the rule of faith, and 
when the Catholics replied, that the Bible, to be the rule 
of faith, must be taken as interpreted by the Church, by 
the Fathers, by Popes and Councils, they cried out to the 
people: “ See the arrogance of the Pope and Cardinals! 
They set themselves above the Bible, and deny the nog 
ity of the Word of God!” Then they quoted Scripture, a 
Satan did to our Lord in the wilderness, and poured forth 
streams of burning eloquence in praise of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. But all was for the one purpose of demolishing the 
Church; and to effect that purpose we have seen them in 
later times ready to shift their doctrines and set up con- 
tradictory cries; thus proving that their whole Evangel- 
ism was adopted merely as a means to an end, and in 
no sense as the end itself. It is all, except with a few old 
women of either sex, now abandoned, and now the ery is, 
Social progress! The rights of man! Civil and religious 
freedom! Earthly felicity 

In Great Britain Catholicity must be put down because 
it encroaches on the prerogatives of the crown, and is in- 
compatible with the civil and religious freedom of — her 
Majesty as the depositary of the royal and pontifical author- 
ities, and of the laity to rule the ‘clergy ; ; in these United 
States it must be put down, or at least opposed, because in- 
compatible with our political institutions, w ith democratic 
freedom, and because its progress would destroy our free re- 
public and bring us into hopeless civil and religious bond- 
age to a forei ion potentate. What does all this prove, but 
that specific Protestant heresies are of minor importance 
even with Protestants, and that the real object of their hos- 
tility is the Church herself, as claiming authority from God 
to keep, interpret, and apply his law; and that they seek 
to destroy her, because she asserts and maintains, where 
free, the supremacy in all things of the spiritual order, or 
the rightful dominion of God and his Christ? “ Why have 
the Gentiles raged, and the people devised vain things? 
The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met to- 
gether, against the Lord, and against his Christ, [saying,] 
Let us break their bands asunder; and let us cast away 
their yoke from us.” (Ps. ii. 1-3.) ‘This is the secret of the 
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whole movement, and say what you will, the whole of 
Protestantism is here condensed in the inspired words of 
the Monarch-prophet: “ The kings of the earth stood up, 
and the princes met together, against the Lord, and against 
his Christ: Let us break their bands asunder; and let us 
cast away their yoke from us.” ‘They would not bear the 
yoke of Christ and learn of him, although his yoke is sweet 
and his burden is light. (St. Matt. xi. 29, 30.) 

A glance at the men and the means by which the Re- 
form was introduced into what are now the Protestant na- 
tions of Europe will fully confirm all this. Of the men 
little need be said. They were all either renegade priests 
and apostate monks, or princes notorious for their vices, 
their crimes, and their brutal tyranny. ‘There is not one of 
the prominent leaders of the Reformation in whom you 
can discover a single redeeming moral feature. Luther, 
Melancthon, Zwingle, Farel, Calvin, Beza, Cranmer, as 
well as the princes who protected them and supported their 
cause by their arms and their policy, were men who ex- 
hibited in their lives, at least from the moment of their 
revolt against the Church, not a single Christian, and 
scarcely a single heathen virtue. ‘Those princes were all 
perjurers ; they were all guilty of sacrilege and robbery; 
some of them were gross gluttons and drunkards, wallow- 
ing in the mire of sensuality; and all of them were brutal 
tyrants, and both as men and princes the successful rivals 
of the worst emperors in the worst days of pagan Rome. 
Not Nero, Decius, Diocletian, Maximian, Galerius, and 
Maximin were more cruel persecutors, or persecutors on a 
larger scale, than not a few of them. John the Elector of 
Saxony was one of these princes. He was the greatest 
glutton of his age,and was obliged to support his protu- 
be ‘rant belly, stuffed with wine and viands from early 
morning, by means of an iron hoop. We may well un- 
deostend his infatuation for a Reformation that abolished 
Lent, fasts, and abstinence on Fridays and Saturdays. 
His cupboard was more richly garnishe d than any other in 
Germany with vases of all sorts, stolen from the refectories 
of the monks and the sacristies of the churches. His son 
Frederic exhausted his time and health at the table, or in 
the chase, and, like him, devote *d to wine and good cheer, 
scarcely knew his Catechism. ‘The Landgrave, Philip of 
Hesse, was proverbial for his lewdness. A shameless adul- 
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terer, who, to resist the assaults of the flesh, after a while 
demanded and obtained from Luther and his associate Re- 
formers permission to sleep with two wives. Wolfgang of 
Anhalt was so grossly ignorant, it is said, that he had never 
been able to make ihe sign of the cross, and Ernest and 
Francis of Lunenburg, though they would not suffer their 
servants to pillage the churches, took care to rob them with 
their own hands.* ‘These were the best of the lot, against 
whom we have the least to say. The Protestant princes of 
Germany generally, while their private characters were as 
corrupt as need be, were obliged to observe some measure 
in their public conduct, through the influence of the Em- 
peror and the faithful princes “of the empire. ‘The charac- 
ter of Henry and Elizabeth of England is well known, 
and needs not to be dwelt upon. Our friend Paul Pepper- 
grass, [sq., save that he is too favorable to the Queen reg- 
nant, has done enough for the latter in his Spaewitfe, or 
the Queen’s Secret; and M. Audin, with all his admira- 
tion for the former, and depreciation of Clement the Sev- 
enth, has furnished evidence suflicient that he had no loy- 
alty, that he was a brutal tyrant, and the slave of his lusts. 
Christiern and Frederic of Denmark, Gustavus Wasa of 
Sweden, both as individuals and as sovereigns, fall far 
below the common heathen standard; and no Protestant, 
acquainted with their history, can have the effrontery to 
claim for them, even in his eyes, any other merit than their 
unprovoked and brutal hostility to the Church of Rome, 
and their successful defence of Protestantism. 

Christiern, or Christian the Second, in 1519, succeeded 
his father, John the Second, king of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, by the Union of Calmar united under one 
crown, since 1397. He was crowned the following year 
by the Archbishop of Lunden, and took a solemn oath to 
maintain the Catholic faith, and the privileges of the cler- 
gy and nobility, privileges which very much restricted the 
royal power. ‘I'he Estates also made him promise that he 
would do nothing, during his life, to procure the throne, 
which was elective, not hereditary, for any one of his chil- 
dren, or for any other person. He was of an ambitious, des- 
potic, cruel, and pertidious nature. He removed the gran- 
dees from the administration of the kingdom, and commit- 
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ted the management of affairs only to persons of low birth 
and mean condition. His principal counsellor was a Neth- 
erlandish woman, whose daughter was his concubine. He 
was devoted to the Pope and the Roman Church, indeed, 
but only inasmuch as he could turn his devotion to his 
own interest. He permitted, in 1517, the Papal Nuncio, 
Arcimbold, to preach the indulgences in the kingdoms of 
the North, but only in return for a present of eleven bhun- 
dred florins ; and as the Nuncio did not satisfy him with 
regard to certain political intrigues in Sweden, he took 
from him the following year a much larger sum collected 
for the Basilica of St. Peter. 

Sweden was then divided into two parties, the one hav- 
ing at its head Gustavus Trolle, Archbishop of Upsal, and 
ex officio President of the Senate, and supporting Chris- 
tiern; the other, having for its chief Sture, Administrator 
of the kingdom, demanded a national king, contrary to the 
Union of Calmar. This last party deposed ‘the Archbishop, 
razed his castle, and imprisoned him in a monastery, — an 
illegal proceeding certainly, but which, it is said, was ap- 
proved by the Nuncio, who engaged the Archbishop to 
submit to it. But in 1518, Christiern arrived before Stock- 
holm. Being repulsed by Sture, he had recourse to artifice, 
and proposed an interview with the Administrator in the 
city, and obtained six hostages selected from the first fam- 
ilies. ‘These hostages, among whom was Gustavus Wasa, 
having come on board the Danish fleet, were treated by the 
perfidious monarch as prisoners, who departed with them 
for Denmark. In 1520 he returned to Sweden with an ar- 
my ; the Swedes were defeated, and Sture mortally wound- 
ed. ‘The Archbishop of Upsal presided over the Swedish 
Estates, and proposed the recognition of Christiern, which 
was done. Ageneral amnesty was proclaimed. Stockholm, 
whither had retired Sture’s widow, resisted for some little 
time. Christiern himself came with his fleet, and anchored 
before it. Almost all the clergy, and a portion of the no- 
bility, went on board to render him their homage. The 
city at length consented to receive him. He made his en- 
try into the city, Se ‘ptember 7; promised to preserve to 
Sweden her liberties, to give the widow of the Adminis- 
trator an establishment in Finland, and to forget the past. 
He deferred his coronation to November 2, convoked the 
Estates for that day, and departed for Denmark. 
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On his return to Sweden, near the end of October, he de- 
manded of the bishops and senators an act recognizing him 
as hereditary monarch, and caused himself to be crowned 
by the Archbishop of Upsal two days after. ‘There were 
on this occasion feasts and rejoicings, in which he showed 
himself attractive and affable, but only the better to con- 
ceal his wicked designs. Under pretext of executing the 
Bull of the Pope against those who had deposed the Arch- 
bishop, but in reality to pluck down the best heads in 
the kingdom, and to inaugurate his despotism by their 
blood, he caused them, in spite of the amnesty, to be 
dragged before a judicial commission, and, according to 
some historians, without even waiting for any sentence, 
sent the executioners to announce to them their last hous, 
refused them the consolation of confessing to a priest, and 
had them executed publicly, — senators, lords, and bishops, 
in one and the same day, to the number of eighty or 
ninety. Not content with the murder of so many noble 
personages, he abandoned the inhabitants of Stockholm, 
without distinction of age or sex, to the fury of his troops. 
As a tiger, when he has once tasted blood, Christiern 
seemed insatiable. In his return from Sweden to Den- 
mark he caused scaffolds to be erected in all the towns 
through which he passed, especially in Wadsten, the land 
of St. Bridget. In the monastery of Nidal, though he had 
been received there with great honors, he caused “the abbot 
and the monks to be seized, on coming out from Mass, and 
cast into the river, with their hands tied behind their backs. 
The abbot, having broken from the cords, attempted to 
save himself by swimming, when the tyrant caused his 
head to be smashed with the blow of a lance. 

With such instincts, we shall not be surprised to find 
that this Nero of the North had a natural sympathy with 
the god and the religion of Luther, —a tyrant-god, who 
punishes us not only for the evil we cannot help doing, 
but even for the good we do, and do the best we can, — a 
god without faith, who breaks his word, and abandons his 
Church, after having promised to be with it all days to the 
consummation of the world; —a religion which makes man 
a machine, good works so many crimes, and crimes so 
many good works,— which gives in principle every man 
himself for his only law, bet in fact to all for their only 
rule artifice and force, otherwise tyranny. Thus, in 1520, 
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he himself demanded a Lutheran preacher, and assigned 
him a church in Copenhagen, whence he might retail his 
new Gospel. The following year he prohibited the Univer- 
sity of his capital from condemning the works of Luther. 
The archbishopric of Sweden possessed in property the 
island of Bornholm; he claimed it for the crown, and the 
Archbishop resigned in order to withdraw himself from 
embarrassment. As the Canons refused to accede to the 
good pleasure of the king, he sent them to prison, and took 
possession of the island in 1521. He nominated his old 
barber and favorite, Schlaghoek, Archbishop of that me- 
tropolis, then, in the following year, 1522, caused him to be 
hung and burnt for having counselled the massacre of the 
bishops and lords at Stockholm. In his code of laws he 
prohibited every bishop, priest, or monk from acquiring any 
property, unless he was married. He also prohibited all 
ecclesiastics from appealing to Rome, or having their causes 
judged in the Roman courts, and he ordained that all eccle- 
siastical causes should be terminated within the kingdom 
before a tribunal instituted by himself." 

Christiern, though always professing himself to be a 
Catholic, as enabling him to work more eflectually for the 
destruction of the faith and the liberties of his ‘subjects, 
was succeeded in 1523, in the Danish throne, by his pater- 
nal uncle, Frederic, Duke of Sleswig and Holstein. He 
on his coronation also, though a Lutheran in his heart, 
swore to maintain the Catholic faith and the rights of the 
bishops. Dissimulation was necessary to prepare his peo- 
ple for apostasy. But in 1526 he took under his protec- 
tion a Lutheran preacher, an apostate monk, and named 
him his chaplain. In 1527, in the Diet of Odensee, he an- 
nounced that he should not keep his oath, for Luther had 
discovered many abuses in the ancient religion of Denmark, 
Sweden, and the Christian world; consequently it was his 
royal will that the two religions, the new of Luther and 
the old of St. Anscarius, should be placed on a footing of 
equality, till the convocation of a General Council. But he 
did not stop there. In spite of the opposition of the bishops 
and a part of the nobility, the king made the Diet resolve, 
— 1. that the bishops shall no longer seek confirmation of 
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the Pope, but henceforth of the king; 2. that the clergy, the 
churches, and the monasteries shall preserve their actual 
goods, till dispossessed by the laws of the country ; and 3. 
that ecclesiastics and monks be permitted to marry." Thus 
this Protestant king did not blush to break the oath of his 
election, to rob his people of the faith of their fathers, the 
Church of her goods, the Pope of his primacy, the bishops 
of their divine mission, so as to make of them and other 
ecclesiastics mere civil functionaries, employés of the police, 
consoling themselves for their apostasy and degradation, 
in the arms of a wife who was not and could not be 
theirs. Christiern the Third finished the apostasy of Den- 
mark by violence, in 1533. He cast the bishops into pris- 
on, and liberated them and restored their goods only on 
condition that they renounced the goods of the Church, 
and desisted from all opposition to the Protestant innova- 
tions. ‘These kings purchased the consent of the nobles 
by giving them a large share of the plunder of the goods 
which Catholic faith and piety had dedicated to “God 
Similar measures forced Norway into apostasy in 1537, 
and Iceland,in 1551. 

The Reformation was introduced into Sweden very 
much in the same way. Gustavus Ericson, or Wasa, 
whose father fell in the massacre of Stockholm in 1520, 
escaped, in 1519, from the Danish prison in which he was 
detained. During his sojourn at Lubeck he imbibed ¢ 
taste for the religious revolution of Luther, and kept anton a 
secret corresponde nee with an apostate monk. Having, 
under various disguises, entered Sweden, and being sus- 
tained by the peasants of Dalecarlia, who were zealous 
Catholics, he beat in several encounters the Danes who 
occupied the kingdom, was chosen Administrator in 1521, 
and King in 1523. ‘The Swedish kings were elective ; and 
they possessed only limited powers and very moderate 
domains. ‘The nation was jealous of its libe rty, and would 
not suffer its kings to be too powerful. Gustavus availed 
himself of the present oceasion to change this state of 
things. Lutheranism seemed to him an admirable means 
to enrich himself with the goods of the churches and mon- 
asteries, to confiscate the liberties of his subjects, and to 
subject conscience itself by breaking the spiritual indepen- 
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dence of the bishops, and making himself Pope, and im- 
posing himself and his future descendants on Sweden as he- 
reditary kings and popes. What Gustavus could compre- 
hend, he could ably execute. Three priests returned into 
Sweden preaching the heresies of Luther; he favored them, 
seconded them in every way, only recommending them to 
act with prudence, so as not to divulge his secret and stir 
up public opinion against him; for the mass of the nation 
were as yet sincerely attached to the religion of their fathers. 
Of these three sectaries, he appointed one Professor of 
Theology in the University of Upsal, the second preacher in 
the great church of Stockholm, the third Chancellor of the 
kingdom. He deposed the Bishop of Westeras, and Ca- 
nute, Archbishop of Upsal, under the pretext that they were 
engaged in a conspiracy, and for the latter substituted John 
Magnus, or Store, who, however, persevered in the Catho- 
lic religion, as did also his brother Olaiis Magnus, Arch- 
deacon of the Cathedral of Strengnes. Among the Do- 
minicans charged with the Inquisition in Sweden there 
was a prior who was secretly a Lutheran; Gustavus gave 
him a commission to visit all the monasteries to sow in 
them the seeds of the Reformation. The strongest oppo- 
sition he found was among the religious of his own order. 
Gustavus threatened to expel them from the country, and 
forthwith deprived them of their power as Inquisitors. In 
1525, Olaiis Petri, a priest, one of the three sectarians, 
whom he had established as preacher at Stockholm, was 
publicly married, and Gustavus, far from being displeased, 
was himself present at the nuptials ; this scandal was im- 
mediately imitated by many monks and nuns. Gustavus 
seized the monastery of Gripsholm, and expelled the relig- 
ious. ‘The people showed signs of discontent, but to se- 
duce and enslave them, it was necessary to destroy the 
power of the bishops, and the best way to do this was to 
disunite or separate them, and promise their spoils to the 
nobles. ‘The Archbishop of Upsal was primate of the king- 
dom and legate of the Pope. Gustavus sent him into Po- 
land, oste nsibly to negotiate his marriage with the princess 
royal, but in reality to deprive the clergy of Sweden of their 
head and centre. Having thus deprived the Catholic cler- 
gy of their chief, he proceeded to strike them a severe blow, 
‘lhe two deposed prelates, Canute, Archbishop of Upsal, 
and Sunanveder, Bishop of Westeras, had sought refuge in 
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Norway; Gustavus contrived to draw them back into Swe- 
den, accused them of sedition, and put them to death in 
1527." 

After going through the farce of resigning and reaccept- 
ing the crown, Gustavus proceeded with a bolder step, and 

made the Estates resolve that the revenues of the crown 
should be augmented by the goods of the bishops, churches, 
and monasteries, and that the bishops should have for their 
support what it pleased the king to give them, who would 
have full power to govern the churches and monasteries ; 
that the nobles should have also the right to resume the 
goods given, sold, or pledged by their ancestors ; that no 
one should be permitted to say that the king wished to in- 
troduce a false religion ; on the contrary, all the inhabitants 
of Sweden must hold in the highest esteem the pure word 
of God as taught by the Evangelical preachers. ‘Thus 
the Estates of Sweden denied the faith of their fathers, 
embraced the new heresies, and declared their king infal- 
lible, on condition that the nobles pillaged, robbed, the 
churches and monasteries with him. Cicero said, indeed, 
that “unjust decrees no more deserve to be called laws, 
than the plots of thieves.” $ Plato,in his Minos, holds the 
same language. But they were pagans. 

Over thirty monasteries were suppressed in Sweden, and 
plundered by the king and vobles. One of the first three 
sectaries was Lawrence Petri. In 1521, Gustavus caused 
him to be elected Archbishop of Upsal, which see was not 
vacant; and as the intruder was unwillingly received by 
the chapte r, he gave him a guard of fifty men, and substi- 
tuted Lutherans for the faithful canons. However, the 
three sectaries, the two brothers Petri and the Chancellor 
Anderson, were not sufficiently submissive to the caprice of 
the monarch, and incurred his disgrace. In 1540, he com- 
pelled Lawrence Petri to preside over a commission that 
condemned Olaiis Petri and the Chancellor to death. The 
same year the king-pope succeeded in causing the Swedish 
royalty and papacy to be declared hereditary i in his family. 
Thus a nation, hitherto Catholic and free, lost at once its 
faith and its liberty, by the artifice and violence of an able 
usurper. Modern philosophy calls this usurper by the title 
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of Great, which shows what both the title and modern 
philosophy are worth.* 

These scraps of history, which we translate from the Ab- 
bé Rohrbacher’s excellent History of the Church, will show 
by what sort of men, and by wh: at me ans, the Reformation 
was introduced into the Scandinavian kingdoms. It was 
introduced by civil tyrants, who established it by artifice 
and force, and suppressed the Catholic religion by violence, 
plunder, and civil enactments. In a similar manner, by 
similar agencies, was Protestantism introduced and estab- 
lished in every country in which it became or is even now 
dominant. Not only was Protestantism introduced by the 
arts, the violence, and the brutal tyranny of the civil rulers, 
who espoused it, but it has maintained itself only by the 
aid of the civil power, which ordained it to be received, 
and suppressed the Catholic worship by the most severe 
system of civil pains and penalties. ‘Till quite recently, it 
was not lawful to exercise the Catholic worship, or for a 
Catholic even to live in any one of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms; and even now it is not lawful for a Dane, a 
Swede, or a Norwegian, to abandon the state establish- 
ment, and become reconciled to the Church. No Catholic 
has, or can have, any civil rights in those kingdoms, and 
for a Lutheran to become a Catholic is confiscation of 
goods and perpetual banishment from the kingdom. We 
are aware of no Protestant state on the Continent of Eu- 
rope in which it is not against the civil law, either to rec- 
oncile a member of the state religion, or for him to become 
reconciled, to the Church. If there be any exception to 
this remark, it is of a very recent date. In several of the 
German Protestant states, Catholics are, indeed, not pun- 
ished simply for being C: atholics , and the Catholic worship 
is tolerated for the Catholic portion of the population; but 
we know of none in which Protestants have the legal 
right to become Catholics. The Prussian government re- 
cently complained of the Catholic missionaries for receiv- 
ing converts from Protestantism to Catholici “ity. 

The sketch we have given of the introduction and estab- 
lishment of Protestantism in Denmark and Sweden is 
substantially the history of its introduction and establish- 
ment in England. It was first introduced by the king and 
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Parliament. Henry the Eighth was an artful as well as a 
despotic prince. With the mass of the Lutheran heresies 
he had no sympathy ; he had profited by his early theolog- 
ical studies too much not to reject them with contempt; 
but he was from his coronation opposed to the Papacy, 
except as vested in himself. This is evident from the al- 
terations he made in his coronation oath, the day after he 
had taken it. For a time, however, he lived on good terms 
with the Pope, and even sustained his cause against 
France and the Emperor Maximilian the First; but partly 
because he found it for his interest to do so, ‘and partly, 
no doubt, through the influence of Cardinal Wolsey, not 
indeed one of the best, but one of the greatest, men Eng- 
land ever produced. As soon as the Cardinal fell, Henry 
broke through all restraints, and gave free scope to his own 
brutal and despotic nature. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the divorce case was the cause of Henry’s 
schism. It was only its occasion; and there can be no 
doubt that he would have broken with Rome on occa- 
sion of the least contradiction from the Pope. He only 
waited a pretext for declaring the independence of the 
crown, and for usurping the spiritual authority. The re- 
fusal of the divorce gave him this pretext. In executing his 
purpose, he proceeded with art as well as tyranny. He 
did not shock his people by at once proclaiming the new 
heresies and suppressing the old Catholic faith and wor- 
ship. He maintained the general Catholic faith, the Sac- 
raments, and the Mass, and hung or burnt those who 
taught any thing against them. He levelled his blows at 
the Papacy, and labored only to throw off the power of the 
Pope, in order to claim it for the nation, that is, for him- 
self. He flattered and won over all his bishops, already 
his creatures, save the Bishop of Rochester, Cardinal Fish- 
er, by releasing them from their dependence on Rome, and 
gained the nobles by distributing among them the spoils of 
the rich abbeys and monasteries. He worked upon the fears 
of the clergy through the terrible writ of premunire, and 
by bribery, cajoling, force, and the axe of the executioner, 
he broke their power. Having broken his kingdom from 
Catholic unity, and made the king pope as well as king, 
he prepared the way for Somerset, the Protector during the 
reign of the boy Edward, to introduce Protestantism, and 
to suppress the Catholic worship. 
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The English people, deprived of faithful shepherds, and 
shaken in their faith, were still attached at heart to the re- 
ligion of their fathers; but the short reign of Mary, the 
best sovereign England has had since Edward the Con- 
fessor, and one whom we, as of English descent, delight 
to honor, did not suffice to consolidate the reaction, and 
place the Papal supremacy on a firm footing in the king- 
dom. Mary’s unfortunate marriage with Philip of Spain, 
added to the hatred of the Pope that of the Spaniard ; 
while her still more unfortunate consent to Philip’s declara- 
tion of war against the Sovereign Pontiff, interrupted the 
blessing of God on her exertions to restore permanently 
the Catholic religion. The cause of Catholicity became 
allied in the popular mind with that of Spanish dominion, 
and a new and more legitimate national feeling was thus 
aroused against the old religion, and in favor of the Refor- 
mation. Yet Elizabeth, who succeeded Mary, and con- 
summated the apostasy of England, ascended the throne 
as a Catholic, professed herself a Catholic, and swore to 
maintain the Catholic religion. Had she avowed herself 
a Protestant, she never could have been crowned. She 
and her counsellors all dissembled their Protestantism till 
they had obtained the power, and then only little by little 
threw off the mask. She first severs her kingdom from 
communion with Rome, and thus knocks out the key- 
stone of the English hierarchy; she then expels all the 
faithful bishops from their sees, and intrudes creatures of 
her own; then abolishes the Mass, establishes a new ser- 
vice, prepared from the old, and commands all her liege sub- 
jects to assist at the new-fangled worship, under the most 
severe pains and penalties. ‘Thus, whether we speak of 
Henry, Edward, or Elizabeth, the reform was introduced 
into England and established by the temporal authorities, 
by perjury, fraud, sacrilege, robbery, and brutal tyranny, — 
all for the purpose, not of promoting religion, but of freeing 
the government from religion, and uniting in the crown the 
royal and pontifical authorities. It has also been main- 
tained in the land of our ancestors by the most shameful 
penal laws that ever disgraced the code of any nation, civ- 
ilized or barbarous, and by the most cruel and unremitted 
persecution of Catholics. ‘The penal laws were to some ex- 
tent repealed in 1829, but the first step to their revival has 
been taken in the recent Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and the 
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spirit of persecution is revived with almost its old feroci- 
ty. The late trial of the Very Rev. Dr. Newman, for an 
alleged libel on the renegade Achilli, has proved that no 
Catholic can in any case that touches Protestant prejudice 
hope for justice from an English court and jury. 

If from England we turn to Zurich, Berne, and Gene- 
va, pass to the Dutch Netherlands, or cross over into Scot- 
land, we have, in principie, only the same sickening story 
to repeat. Everywhere the reform is the work of perjury, 
fraud, sacrilege, robbery, iinprisonment, exile, and massa- 
cre. In France and Ireland all these were attempted, 
but happily in vain, and both kingdoms have remained 
substantially Catholic. Now are we to be told, “in the 
middle of the nineteenth century,” that the motive which 
inspired the actors in the tragedy, and induced the em- 
ployment of these base and criminal means, was a relig- 
ious motive? Are we to be so mocked? Are our under- 
standings to be so insulted? No. ‘The men who adhere 
to Protestantism, if they ever investigate their own mo- 
tives, know perfectly well that they adhere to it only be- 
cause it emancipates them from all religion, by subjecting 
religion now to the state and now to the individual judg- 
ment or caprice. 

This is the only solution of the problem. The Reforma- 
tion in principle was not an attempt, though a mistaken 
or an unlawful attempt, to get a purer and better religion 
than the Catholic ; it was simply a rebellion against God, 
prompted by the flesh, incited by the Devil. It was born 
of hell, and hence it is that we seldom affect or disturb it 
by refuting its heresies. Hence the reason why we every- 
where and at all times object to treating it as a form, 
though a false form, of Christian doctrine and worship, 
and insist that it shall be treated solely as a sin. Protes- 
tants in defending themselves only on political and social 
or secular grounds concede that they have no religion to 
defend, and that it is not as a religion they adhere to the 
Reformation. We must oppose Protestantism, not as a 
false theology, but as a revolt of the flesh against God, — 
as the mad attempt of men to set themselves up above 
their Maker, and to live as they list. 

No doubt many Catholics will think this too severe, but 
it is because we apprehend that there are some who will 
so think that we say it. We wish our friends to be fully 
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aware of the enormity of Protestantism. We are not 
wholly ignorant of the infinite tenderness of the Gospel, 
and we can admire, as well as otheys, the beauty of Chris- 
tian charity. We know, too, that many, very many, Prot- 
estants are amiable in their social relations, are faithful 
to their engagements, and honest in their dealings, and so 
far very superior to their Protestantism itself; but not 
therefore are we to confound their purely human or Gen- 
tile virtues with the supernatural virtues of the true Chris- 
tian. We know what allowances also to make for igno- 
rance and for prejudices early instilled in the minds of 
Protestants ; but we are speaking to Catholics, who are 
always in danger of thinking too favorably of those who 
are involved in the Protestant rebellion against God. We 
have no wish to be severe; we speak not in wrath; we 
would willingly lay down our life to bring Protestants into 
the Church of "God; but we believe it true kindness, true 
charity, to strip off the mask from Protestantism, to ex- 
pose its real features, and to compel it to bear its own ap- 
propriate name, so that all the world may see that there is 
no medium betwe en Catholicity and no religion, any more 
than there is between virtue and vice, truth and falsehood, 
Christ and the Devil. If this offends, then let it offend; 
if it do not offend God, we shall remain at our ease. 


Art. V.— The London Quarterly Review. Art. VIII. 
Parliamentary Prospects. October, 1852. 


As far as we can judge, at this distance and with our 
very limited information, England is rapidly verifying the 
old saying, Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. She 
received from God, with the Catholic religion, a most ex- 
cellent political and civil constitution ; but she seems to be 
resolved on doing her best to destroy it. The so-called 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, which followed close 
upon the destruction of the old nobility in the wars of the 
Roses, by uniting in the king both the temporal and spirit- 
ual sovereignty, ‘disturbe d the proper balance of the estates 
of the kingdom, and made once free and merry England, 
under the ‘Tudors and the Stuarts, virtually an absolate 
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monarchy ; the rebellion in the seventeenth century, which 
beheaded Charles the First, and the revolution which 
placed Dutch William on the throne, and more lately the 
Elector of Hanover, unduly depressed the authority of the 
crown, threw too much power into the hands of the aris- 
tocracy, and converted the government into an oligarchy ; 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and kindred measures which have 
since followed, have in turn broken the power of the aris- 
tocracy, given predominance to the Commons,. and sub- 
jected the government to the fluctuating interests and pas- 
sions of the business population. A further change, which 
shall clear away both monarchy and aristocracy, and favor 
the British empire with a Jacobinical reign of terror, 
would seem to be only a question of time. 

The Reform Bill established the supremacy of the Com- 
mons, and introduced the elementary principle of Democ- 
racy ; the Free T'rade policy, which Sir Robert Peel found 
himself unable to resist, places the nation under the con- 
trol of the trading and manufacturing classes, to the seri- 
ous detriment of the agricultural interests, and to the ruin 
or emigration of the rural population. ‘To remedy the 
evils which necessarily follow, new political reforms are 
demanded, and these, if obtained, will demand others still, 
and thus on to the end of the chapter, because each new 
political reform will only aggravate the evil it was intended 
to cure. English statesmen have been applauded, and 
have applauded themselves, for the wisdom with which, 
during the convulsions of Continental Europe, they have 
staved off revolution and civil war by well-timed conces- 
sions to popular demands; but concession to popular de- 
mands is a mere temporizing policy, and a temporizing 
policy seldom fails in the end to be ruinous to every gov- 
ernment that adopts it. It deprives it of the moral strength 
which is derived from fixed and determinate principles, and 
reduces it to a mere creature of expediency. A struggle 
immediately commences between it and its subjects, — 
they to get all they can, and it to concede as little as pos- 
sible, — in which they are sure to come off victorious at 
last. The fact that the government yields at all, is a con- 
cession that it holds its power rather by sufferance than 
right, and gives an air of justice to the popular demands 
against it. 

The effects of the past policy of the British government 
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may be seen in the uncertain movements of the present 
nominally conservative ministry. It isa ministry without 
any mind of its own. It lacks: morality, it lacks principle, 
and seems to have no other plan of government than to 
keep itself in place. It has no high and commanding 
policy, no comprehensive or far-seeing statesmanship ; and, 
in fact, does not rise above the lowest forms of mere tem- 
porary expediency. It sinks to the common Whig level, 
and even below it, and stands on a par with our own 
Whig party, who seem long since to have abandoned all 
principle in order to be able to triumph over their Demo- 
cratic opponents. It seems prepared to accept, with hardly 
a wry face, the Free Trade policy of Sir Robert Peel, 
which its members, when out of power, denounced as ruin- 
ous to the country. Whether the ministry could do other- 
wise and retain its place, may be a question; but they 
ought to be aware, that the adoption of that policy com- 
mits the government to a series of measures which can- 
not fail to subvert the British constitution, and they 
should leave to others the sad privilege of consummating 
the revolution. If they accept that policy, they must go 
further, grant a new Reform Bill involving the principle of 
universal suffrage, and change the Commons from an 
estate to the people, or give way to the accession to power 
of Messrs. Cobden, Bright, & Co.; and in either case they 
can only prepare the way for a democratic revolution, and 
consequent anarchy and military despotism. 

The ministry seem to us to be hastening on this deplor- 
able result, — deplorable for England, and of no advantage 
to us, — by their madness in renewing the old Protestant 
persecution of Catholics. Henry and his daughter Eliza- 
beth, unhappily for their own country and the world, made 
England a Protestant state. ‘The most shameful and bar- 
barous persecution of Catholics preserved her as such down 
to 1829, when the Catholic Relief Bill, reluctantly conceded 
by W ellington and Peel, in order to avoid the horrors of a 
threatened civil w ar, changed her in principle from an ex- 
clusively Protestant state to a state professing no religion 
in particular, and leaving its subjects free to be of any 
religion they choose, providing it be nominally Christian. 
Great Britain then threw open the Imperial Parliament 
to Catholics, as she had already done to Dissenters, and 
recognized them as subjects and free citizens of the em- 
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pire. In so doing, she made her Protestant Church a mon- 
strous anomaly in her constitution, and really committed 
herself to its annihilation as a state religion. A party 
resolutely opposed to it, strong enough in spite of its influ- 
ence to recover their liberties as electors and senators, could 
have no disposition to sustain it, and could hardly prove 
unable, in the long run, to withdraw from it the support 
of the state. C'est le premiér pas qui coute. 'They could 
more easily, after having gained admission into Parlia- 
ment, go further, and overthrow the Establishment, than 
they could gain that admission itself. ‘They could not be 
expected to stop with that achievement. Logical consist- 
ency, if nothing else, would require them to go further, and 
eliminate the anomaly from the constitution. ‘The neces- 
sity of logical consistency might not, indeed, be strongly 
felt by the adherents of the Establishment, who generally 
contrive to dispense with logic, and to utter much solemn 
cant about via media, or the middle way between truth and 
falsehood ; but the party opposed, and whom this solemn 
cant only insults and disgusts, could not be stayed by so 
feeble a barrier. They must have consistency; either the 
consistency of dissent with the non-conformist, or the con- 
sistency of truth with the Catholic. In opening her Par- 
liament to Dissenters, and in signing the Catholic Relief 
Bill, Great Britain, whether she intended it or not, gave 
the death-blow to the Anglican Establishment. She com- 
mitted herself to what was for her a new policy, and 
from which she cannot henceforth retreat without shame 
and ruin. ‘The Anglican Establishment, or Church of 
England, it is well known, is a creature of the state. It 
was made by the crown and Parliament; and now that the 
crown counts for little, and the royal prerogative j yields to 
the majority of the House of Commons, it is idle to sup- 
pose that a Parliament in which Catholics and Dissenters 
have seats will not, sooner or later, exert its power to un- 
make it, especially since it is no longer in harmony with 
the other parts of the constitution. 

The late ministry, probably for the purpose of breaking 
up the Tenant League that was forming in Ireland and 
boding no good to Irish landlords, made a show, in its 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, of reéstablishing Protestantism, 
and governing as if the state were still a ‘Pr otestant state. 
Its success threw it from place, and secured it the con- 
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tempt of the Christian world. The Derby ministry, seeing 
the embarrassment the English and Irish Catholics might 
cause them in carrying out such policy as they have, seem 
to be in earnest to restore deposed Protestantism, and 
to administer the government as if the Catholic Relief 
Bill had never been granted. This we regard as a proof 
of its madness. It is too late to threaten the disfranchise- 
ment of Catholics, or to hope any thing for the state from 
the persecution of the Church. “Statutes 1ay be passed 
against Catholics of the most oppressive nature, the old 
penal codes of England and Ireland may be revived in all 
their Satanic rigor, but all in vain. England can never 
become again an exclusively Protestant state. The Catho- 
lic element in both England and Ireland is stronger than 
it was in 1829, when it was strong enough to force Wel- 
lington and Peel to concede Emancipation, and graver 
consequences would follow the repeal of the Catholic 
Relief Bill than were apprehended from a refusal to grant 
it. Neither English nor Irish Catholics are now the timid 
and depressed body they were then; they have a firmer 
and a bolder spirit, a higher and a more thoroughly Cath- 
olic tone; and are, in England at least, more numerous 
and better organized. ‘They are cheered now with visible 
tokens of God’s grace. ‘The Lord seems to have with- 
drawn the rod of chastisement for the present, and to per- 
mit his countenance once more to shine upon them. In 
the light of his countenance they rejoice and are strength- 
ened. The day of their deliverance, and of his vengeance 
on their oppressors, is apparently nigh at hand. Persecu- 
tion cannot now break their spirit; it will serve only to 
give them fresh courage and zeal, and to add daily to their 
numbers and influence ; for the present seems to be one of 
those seasons when in the Divine providence judgments are 
not delayed, and punishment follows close on the heels of 
the offence. ‘This may be seen in the results of the late 
Red Republican revolutions. They were got up and 
directed primarily against the Church, the only solid basis 
of society, and they swept as a tornado over more than 
half of Europe. They have all failed, and their only not- 
able result has been that of breaking the bonds with which 
infidel governments and paganize .d statesmen had bound 
the Church, and giving her a freedom and independence of 
action she has hardly enjoyed before since the breaking 
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out of the Protestant Reformation. Even the republic of 
France, with General Cavaignac at its head, found itself 
obliged to send its troops to restore the Holy Father, com- 
pelled by the very party that made that republic to fly 
from Rome. 

It seems to us that the time for reviving the old persecu- 
tion of Catholics is exceedingly ill chosen. Such persecu- 
tion will naturally force Catholics to seek the means of 
self-defence. ‘The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has destroyed 
their confidence in the Whigs, who can never again count 
on their support as a body. They never had much confi- 
dence in the ‘Tories, and will certainly have less if the ‘Tory 
ministry continues to persecute them. They will be driven, 
then, to unite with such as are opposed to both the Whigs 
and the ‘Tories, and therefore with the Manchester politi- 
cians; that is, with a republican party. If you turn both 
crown and aristocracy against them, they will, however re- 
luctantly, combine their force with the party from whom 
crown and aristocracy have nothing to hope, but much to 
fear. ‘The accession to power of the Manchester school, 
commanding as it does the sympathies of both the people 
and government of this country, would be virtually the ac- 
cession of democracy; and Great Britain cannot become 
a democracy without descending from her present proud 
eminence to the rank of a third or fourth rate European 
power. Catholics are loyal and patriotic, and would not 
join with the party whose views are so hostile to the tem- 
poral interests of their country, without a severe strug- 
gle; but they do and must place their religion before their 
politics, and they know perfectly well that the prince who 
persecutes their Church forfeits his right to their allegiance. 
Our obligation to obey the temporal ruler is restricted to 
obedience in those things which are not repugnant to the 
law of God, as interpreted by the Catholic Church. When 
the prince commands that which is contrary to that law, 
so interpreted, we are released from the obligation of obe- 
dience; for we must obey God rather than man. How, 
then, count on the support of Catholics for a government 
that persecutes them? or not expect them to oppose 
such government by all means in their power, not in them- 
selves unjust? If the temporal interests of their country 
sufler by the course they adopt, let it be so. The Church 
of God is more to them than country, and they can never 
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hesitate to sacrifice the interests of the latter rather than 
the rights of the former, when you place them in a position 
in which they must sacrifice one or the other. You have 
no right to seek the temporal interests of the state at the 
expense of the interests of religion. If you do not, you 
will find Catholics among your most loyal and patriotic 
subjects ; if you do, you must expect them to oppose you. 
You have no right to complain of them, for you, not they, 
are the party in the wrong. It seems to us, then, a very 
mad policy, in a professedly conservative British ministry, 
to force the Catholics of the empire into a union with radi- 
cals or democrats as the ouly means of securing the free- 
dom of conscience. 

Great Britain is, at the present moment, not only threat- 
ened with a democratic revolution, but also with a formida- 
ble foreign invasion. We have no doubt that Napoleon 
the Third wishes for peace, and will seek it, if by it he can 
effect his purposes ; but we cannot suppose him afraid 
of war, placed, as he just has been, at the head of an em- 
pire whose chief recollections are of military glory. He 
not unlikely wishes to repair the defeat of Waterloo, and 
we cannot presume him unwilling to return at London the 
visit paid by the British troops to Paris in 1815, He ap- 
pears to be preparing to return that visit, and the attempt 
to do so we can well believe would not be at all distaste- 
ful to the French army, or to the French people. Appear- 
ances certainly indicate that at no distant day the haughty 
island queen will be visited by a French army, and that she 
will have to fight, — not to annex new kingdoms to her 
Indian empire, not merely to save her distant colonies in 
Africa or America, but in defence of her own fireside, — 
against an enemy her equal in bravery, her superior in mil- 
itary science, and urged on by the enthusiasm of a new 
dynasty, the memories and rivalries, the victories and de- 
feats, of seven hundred years. England’s insular position 
has saved her from being the theatre of the principal for- 
eign wars in which she has been engaged ; but we recollect 
no instance in her history, from Julius Cesar down to Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange, in which she bas been invaded 
without being obliged to succumb to the invader. If the 
new French Emperor should effect a landing on her shores, 
as it is thought he may without serious difliculty, she will 
find it no child’s play to prevent it from becoming another 
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Norman Conquest. She is strong, we grant, but she is 
also weak; strong abroad, in a war carried on at a dis- 
tance, but weak at home, for her possessions are so scat- 
tered over the world, and require for their preservation such 
a dispersion of her forces, that she cannot concentrate her 
strength there in defence of herself. All commercial and 
manufacturing nations, however strong they may be abroad, 
when they can subsidize other powers, are always weak 
when attacked in their own centre. 

In this no improbable struggle where is England to find 
friends and allies? Not with us, certainly, though allied 
to her by blood and language; for the great body of our 
people would far more willingly fight against than for her, 
and are only waiting a fair opportunity of measuring their 
strength with hers. Moreover, we have certain designs on 
Central America which she is the only power likely to 
thwart. She is also our most formidable rival in the mar- 
kets of the world, and we shall be quite willing to find our- 
selves able to supplant her. We have now no Secretary 
of State disposed to form an “ Anglo-Saxon Alliance,” and 
are not likely to have one again for some time to come. 
Our cotton, and California gold mines, render us in the 
main independent of her money power, and able to with- 
stand the shock of a conflict with her. She can find no 
friends or allies on the Continent, if Napoleon takes ordi- 
nary care not to excite the apprehensions of his neighbors, 
and abandons the old French policy, so long and so fatally 
pursued, of humbling Austria. She has by her pride, her 
arrogance, her intermeddling with the affairs of her neigh- 
bors, her support of revolutionists, and her readiness to 
stir up rebellions in all the Continental states, alienated 
from her all these states, unless perchance Sardinia; and 
there is not one of them that would not willingly see her 
fall, and utterly ruined, providing that it could be done 
without rendering France too formidable. If the new 
French Emperor takes the pains to give ample security on 
this head, he may count, in a war with Great Britain, on 
the sympathy of very nearly the whole world. 

We do not say that Great Britain, in such a contest as we 
suppose, would be beaten, but we do say, that to sustain her- 
self she would need the cordial and loyal support of her sub- 
jects. The Catholics constitute about one third of the pop- 
ulation of the United Kingdom. Can she afford, in the pres- 
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ent juncture of affairs, to alienate the affections of so large 
a portion of her population? Can she dispense with their 
aid? Or can she, if she disfranchises and persecutes them 
_ for conscience’ sake, count on their support? Will Cath- 
olic Ireland, whom she hardly keeps tranquil by one half 
of her regular army at home, consent to shed ‘her blood 
in defence of her tyrant and persecutor? Ireland is indeed 
somewhat apt to disappoint the calculations of her friends, 
and by her internal divisions, or by often deceived hopes 
of conciliating a hostile government, to secure the triumph 
of her aggressors; but we can hardly believe that she will 
support in peace or war any ministry mad enough to at- 
tempt to deprive her of her religious freedom. The Church 
is all that she has left of her ancient national greatness, and 
it is only in the independence of her Church that she re- 

tains any vestige of her former national independence. 
Destroy the independence of her Church, by subjecting it 
to the state, or even to the Catholic hierarchy of England, 
and you extinguish the last spark of her national life, anni- 
hilate the Irish as a distinct people, and absorb them in the 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman population of the empire. 
That conquest, which you have been trying in vain for 
seven hundred years to complete, would then be consum- 
mated. Ireland lives only in the freedom and independ- 
ence of her Church of all authority save that of the Holy 
See. Her faith and piety, her strong national feeling, and 
her deep sense of wrong and insult, of unheard of oppres- 
sion, and unrelenting persecution continued for centuries, 
with all the malice, the cruelty, and cunning of hell, — as 
well as all her old Celtic memories, associations, and affec- 
tions, — must indispose her to support a government that 
makes war on her Church, and the most that you can hope 
the influence of her clergy will be able to effect will be to 
restrain her from acts of open hostility. ‘There are, also, 
the Irish settled in England, to the number, it has been 
said, though we can hardly believe it, of three hundred 
thousand men able to bear arms. Can a ministry hostile 
to their religion, and determined to deprive them of the 
rights of pamennenen, count on their support, or even their 
neutrality? Will they shed their blood for the power that 
is gorged with the spoils of their Church, that oppresses 
the land of their fathers, and deprives them of their dearest 
rights ? 


* 
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Great Britain is the main stay of the enemies of God 
and his Christ; she is drunk with the blood of martyrs ; 
and in the approaching contest the prayers of two hundred 
millions of Catholics throughout the world will daily and 
hourly ascend for her defeat. Of English descent, a warm 
admirer of many traits in the character of Englishmen, 
speaking the English language for our mother tongue, and 
nurtured from early childhood in English literature, we 
have personally no hostility to England, and certainly 
should regret to see her become a French province ; but 
we cannot deny that we should not grieve to see her hum- 
bled, for till she is humbled we cannot hope to see her 
return to the bosom of Catholic Unity. She is and has 
been the bulwark of the Protestant rebellion against the 
Church, and of all the nations that broke the unity of faith 
and discipline in the sixteenth century she has been the 
most cruel and barbarous in her treatment of Catholics. 
How, then, should we grieve to see her weeping in sack- 
cloth and ashes her apostasy and cruelty to the people of 
God! Sorry are we that she needs punishment, but since 
need it she does, we cannot be sorry to see it inflicted, 
and warmer sympathy than ours she need expect from no 
Catholic heart. ‘These prayers of Catholics she may, in- 
deed, make light of, but they will not ascend in vain. 
They will be heard in heaven. Not nations any more than 
individuals can always go on sinning with impunity. 
They must at length fill up the measure > of their iniquity, 
and when they have done it, vengeance is sure to overtake 
them, and they fall, to rise no more for ever. 

Considering, therofate, the present temper and strength 
of the Catholics of the United Kingdom ; considering that 
the country is threatened with a democratic revolution on 
the one hand, and with formidable foreign invasion on the 
other, we cannot but wonder at what seems to us the folly 
and madness, even in a political point of view, of the Brit- 
ish ministry, in attempting to reéstablish effete Protestant- 
ism, and to revive the old policy of penal enactments 
against the faithful members of the Catholic Church. We 
can account for such folly and madness only on the ground 
that the term of indulgence granted to this haughty island 
power has wellnigh expired, and that the day of her ex- 
emplary chastisement is at hand. ‘To us the statesmen of 
England seem struck with a preternatural blindness. 
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The London Quarterly Review for last October, in its 
article on Parliamentary Prospects, shows even more alarm 
than virulence. It appears to be fully conscious of the 
critical state of the ministry, if not of the empire. It sees 
very clearly the embarrassment the Catholics of England, 
and especially of Ireland, may produce by their determina- 
tion, partially carried into effect in the recent elections, to 
use their political power as electors and senators to force 
the government to repeal the acts repugnant to their relig- 
ious freedom, and it seeks to arrest their action, well know- 
ing their scrupulous fidelity to their oaths and engagements, 
by pretending that in so using their power they are violat- 
ing the declarations and oaths on the strength of which 
the Catholic Relief Bill was granted. It assumes that their 
determination is an act of aggression on the Protestant 
constitution and the Church as by law established, which 
they had sworn not to disturb, and makes out what ap- 
pears at first sight rather an awkward case against them. 
But who cannot make out a strong case when he is free 
to invent premises to suit a foregone conclusion ? 

It is not our province to criticize the declarations and 
oaths cited by the reviewer. We presume them to be such 
as a Catholic can take without heresy or schism, other- 
wise they would have been condemned by authority; but 
we say for ourselves, personally, that we would be hung, 
drawn, and quartered before we would subscribe to therm. 
Our Catholic friends, no doubt, deemed them not only al- 
lowable, but also prudent ; and they may have judged 
wisely. We, however, are no friend to liberal conces- 
sions of what is not our own, and we regard it always as 
highly imprudent even to appear to restrict the power or 
province of the Papacy in favor of the secular govern- 
ment. The arguments of our London contemporary only 
confirm us in this opinion. When hard pressed, men 
naturally concede every thing that they can in conscience, 
and if we cannot approve, we can at least excuse them; 
but the concessions they make seldom fail in the long run 
to return to their serious embarrassment. ‘They narrow 
the ground we stand on, and if they leave us less to defend, 
they leave us less with which to defend it. W hen the 
question is an open one, we always prefer the higher and 
more comprehensive view as the more politic. It is sure 
to prove so in the end, whatever it may be for the moment. 
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We have an invincible love for freedom, for that freedom 
which none but a Catholic can enjoy, or even under- 
stand; and we can never consent to give up one iota of it 
to Cesar, let him storm and threaten as he may. His 
storming and threatening never frighten us, for we know 
that he has no power to ‘harm us. He may bind or torture 
our body; he may hang, behead, burn, or cast it to the 
wild beasts to be torn and devoured : but that is no injury 
to us. It is rather a benefit, nay, the greatest possible 
favor to us, if we remain steadfast in the faith and charity 
of the Gospel. So we always make it a point to defend 
even to the last the most distant outworks of the Church, 
sure that we have yielded too much if we have permitted 
the enemy to attack us in the citadel, although we know 
that to be impregnable. 

The tendency of English Catholics, as well before as at 
the period of the so-called Reformation, was to regard the 
Pope as an Italian potentate, rather than as their own 
chief, and to restrict, as much as possible without falling 
into absolute heresy or schism, the Papal authority in 
favor of the temporal sovereign. Indeed, what is termed 
Gallicanism might with far more propriety be called An- 
glicanism, for France borrowed it from England, as she 
subsequently borrowed from her her deism, incredulity, 
and sensist or sensualistic philosophy. ‘This tendency pre- 
pared the way for Protestantism in England, as it did sub- 
sequently for infidelity and Jacobiniem in France. The 
English Catholics cherished it, after the Reformation, not 
only as in accordance with their national traditions, but as 
likely to render them less offensive to a Protestant govern- 
ment. Protestantism, as we have shown in the foregoing 
article, is simply the assertion of the supremacy of the 
temporal over the spiritual; consequently, Catholicity, 
which asserts the precise contrary, must be regarded by 
the Protestant sovereign as high treason. It necessarily 
denies the royal supremacy, and Catholics in England, for 
a long series of years, were charged with treason, arrested, 
and executed as traitors, simply because they were Catho- 
lics. It is not strange, then, that English Catholics should 
have sought to stay the hand of persecution by professions 
of loyalty, by disclaiming as far as they could their obli- 
gation to obey the Sovereign Pontiff, and asserting in very 
strong terms their eau to the temporal prince. ‘They 
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seem to have imagined, that all that was needed to put a 
stop to the persecution they suffered was to prove that 
they could, as Catholics, be loyal subjects of a non-Catho- 
lic sovereign; and they went so far in the way of proving 
this as to support their prince against their spiritual 
Father, as, for instance, under St. Pius the Fifth and 
Sixtus Quintus. Hence we find, even down to the period 
of Catholic emancipation, English Catholics generally 
asserted the independence of temporal sovereigns; and in 
the spirit of a miserable Gallicanism, which, as we have 
elsewhere shown, conceals the germs of political atheism, 
they drew up or accepted the declaration and oaths cited 
by the Quarterly Review as the condition on which the 
Catholic Relief Bill was conceded. 

But the concessions of the English Catholics to the 
temporal prince did not save them from persecution; they 
were still fined, imprisoned, exiled, outlawed, beheaded, or 
hung, drawn, and quartered, and their concessions seem to 
have served no other purpose than to deprive them of the 
merit of confessors and martyrs. ‘They were left with such 
a weak and sickly Catholicity as could not sustain them, 
and persecution, instead of strengthening them, as in the 
primitive ages, wellnigh exterminated them. The Church 
is built on Peter, and those who love not Peter always 
wilt away before persecution. Latterly, English and Irish 
Catholics — for even Irish Catholics, after the establish- 
ment of Maynooth College, became infected with the same 
spirit — appear to have discovered this, and a striking 
change has come over them, which gives them fresh life 
and vigor. ‘There are propositions in the illustrious Dr. 
Doyle’s evidence before Parliament, which few Catholics 
in England or Ireland to-day would accept without im- 
portant modifications. English and Irish Catholics have 
turned with renewed affection to Rome, and have drawn 
closer the bands which bind them to the chair of Peter. 
The Pope is not for them now a foreign potentate ; he is 
their chief, their loving Father, to whom they wish to com- 
port themselves as dutiful, submissive, and loving children. 
Hence their recent prosperity, and the great accession 
which has been made to their strength. The curse of lean- 
ness with which the English Catholics seem for so many 
ages to have been struck for their distrust of the Papacy, 
their coldness to Peter, and their servility to the temporal 
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power, seems to have been at length revoked, and we 
know no country in which Catholicity is more healthy, 
vigorous, or flourishing, than the noble old land of our fore- 
fathers. ‘The secret of this change is, we firmly believe, in 
the fact that British Catholics are becoming hearty, uncom- 
promising Papists. Hence the alarm of Protestants. 

The Protestant ascendency, after the extinction of the 
house of Stuart, and of all pretenders to the crown to the 
prejudice of the present reigning family, came to the con- 
clusion, that it had no longer any plausible pretext for 
maintaining the disabilities of Catholics, as it could have 
no fears of such Catholics as were content to subscribe to 
the Four Articles accepted by the French clergy in 1682. 
Protestants know perfectly well that Catholics of that 
stamp are quite harmless to them, that they make few 
converts, have no dangerous zeal, and will seldom, in case 
of conflict, hesitate to support the temporal authority 
against the spiritual. They may think them very silly, 
from a mere point of honor, to adhere to an old and pro- 
scribed religion, wholly incompatible with the light and 
spirit of the modern world; but upon the whole they think 
them, though a fantastic, a very good sort of people, not 
much inferior to Protestants themselves, at least not at all 
more dangerous to the state. But their feelings are very 
different towards the bold, energetic, and uncompromising 
Papist, who asserts, without any reticence or circumlocu- 
tion, that the spiritual order is supreme in all things, and 
that princes as well as subjects are bound to obey the law 
of God, and, if Catholics, are bound to obey that law as 
interpreted by the Roman Catholic Church, especially as 
interpreted by the Pope, her supreme pastor. Catholics of 
this stamp they respect, indeed, but dread, because they 
are evidently in earnest, and present Catholicity in the 
sense in which it is the precise contradictory of the 
essential principle of Protestantism. 

The pretence of the Reviewer, that Catholics have violat- 
ed the conditions on which emancipation was conceded, is 
unfounded. It is a mere pretext. The real thing that he 
wishes to oppose is this free, fearless, hearty, and vigorous 
Catholicity; for he knows that this is a Catholicity that does 
and will march from victory to victory, and that wherever 
it plants its foot Protestantism must disappear. ‘The real 
aim of the Quarterly is to weaken the power of Catholics, by 
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sowing divisions in their ranks, and frightening them out 
of this high-toned Papal Catholicity. What it means to 
tell us is, that it was the low-toned Gallicanism which the 
Relief Bill emancipated, not the high and uncompromis- 
ing Ultramontanism in which English and Irish Catholies 
now glory, and therefore that in exchanging the former for 
the latter they have broken their engagements. He will 
not succeed. There are, no doubt, in England and Ire- 
land, as well as in this country, some timid Catholics who 
retain their old prejudices, and who would feel themselves 
insulted if called Papists. ‘These may think such Catho- 
lies as Cardinal Wiseman and the Archbishop of Dublin, 
with their trae Roman spirit, are pushing matters too fast 
and too far; but though at times seemingly half prepared 
to give up Peter for Cesar, they are after all Catholics, 
and will follow those whom they would never have the 
pluck to lead. They may grumble a little, but they will 
remain united with their brethren. As for frightening the 
others back into the Catholicity of the Gallican school, 
that is simply out of the question. ‘They love, as well as 
obey, Rome. ‘They know she is the centre of unity, and 
that the closer their union with her, and the deeper and 
more unreserved their submission to the Holy Father, the 
fresher, the more vigorous, and the more inexhaustible 
their Catholic life. ‘They are and will be Roman Catho- 
lics. Both the English and Irish hierarchies are strongly 
attached to Rome, and will remain so, both from prin- 
ciple and affection; and all the more firmly attached, the 
more violent the persecution they have to sufler from the 
ministry. The pastors will follow Peter, and the flocks 
their pastors. ‘There are not many Norfolks, Beaumonts, 
and Ansteys, thank God, remaining in the British Isles, 
and the few there may be are of no account, for they 
can find sympathy only in the ranks of Anglicans, where, 
after all, they are despised. 

This change, on which we congratulate our Transatlantic 
brethren, does not in the least violate the conditions on 
which the Catholic Relief Bill was granted, for it must be 
presumed to have been a contingency foreseen and ac- 
cepted by the government. The government may have 
hoped, and even believed, that English and Irish Catholics 
would, as a matter of fact, remain Gallican, but it knew 
that neither it nor any declarations of English or Irish 
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bishops could bind them to remain so, because it knew 
that the ultimate authority in the case is Rome, not the 
national bishops, and that no declarations of the latter 
could bind, against the approbation, or even permission, of 
the Roman Pontiff. Ultramontanism, as it is called, if 
not precisely of faith, is yet, as all the world knows, not 
only permitted, but favored by Rome, as the very name 
implies, and no Catholic can be forbidden to hold it, or 
censured for insisting on it. The government could not, 
therefore, grant Catholic emancipation without conceding 
to every Catholic the right to hold and insist on it if 
he chose. The whole question is a domestic question, 
with which those outside have nothing to do. ‘l'o them 
Ultramontanes and Gallicans are alike Catholics, and 
Catholic relief necessarily implies the relief of the one 
class as much as of the other. The attempt of the Quar- 
terly to prove that Catholics have violated the conditions 
on which the Relief Bill was granted, because they do not 
in all respects coincide with the views set forth in certain 
declarations made at the time the question was under dis- 
cussion, fails, because those declarations were not put forth 
by the highest Catholic authority, and because, if they 
were put forth by any authority, it was by an authority 
which the government knew was subordinate to another, 
which might at any moment reverse its decisions. 

But passing over this, we meet the London Quarterly 
Review on its own ground. Even supposing the Catholics 
of England and Ireland are not acting now in accordance 
with the conditions on which the Relief Bill was granted, 
they cannot be censured. Suppose they are using the 
political power accorded them by that bill to disturb the 
Protestant Establishment, the government has not a word 
to say against them; because, since that Establishment is 
only a creature of the civil government, they are only exer- 
cising their rights as freemen and British subjects in dis- 
turbing it, and because the government has been the first 
to violate its engagements towards them. ‘The conditions 
on which the Relief Bill was granted contained reciprocal 
engagements, and bound the government to Catholics, as 
well as Catholics to the government. It promised them 
the free profession and exercise of their religion, and they 
in turn promised it, by oath if you will, in consideration of 
this freedom, to use no political power which they might 
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acquire by emancipation to disturb either the Protestant 
settlement or the Protestant Establishment. We need not 
tell the Reviewer, that the breach of a contract by the one 
party releases the other; for he assumes it throughout his 
argument, and on the strength of it seeks to justify the 
government in re€nacting the civil disabilities of Catholics. 
Now the government has been the first to break its faith, 
and in its Ecclesiastical Titles Bill it has violated its 
promise of freedom to Catholics; for that act is incompat- 
ible with the free exercise of their religion. The act of 
Catholics which called forth that bill was no violation of 
their engagements, declarations, or oaths; for it was au- 
thorized by the act of 1829, which granted them religious 
freedom, and it was in contravention of no law of the 
realm, as is evident from the fact, that it was necessary 
to pass a new law to meet the case. The government, 
having by this act broken the compact, by its own act re- 
leased Catholics from their obligation to keep it, and threw 
them back on their rights as freemen and British subjects, 
and left them necessarily the same right to use their polit- 
ical power against the Establishment, that others have 
to use theirs in its favor. No party can stand on its 
own wrong. ‘The wrong of the government released the 
Catholics from all their special obligations, and however 
they may use their power against the Establishment, it 
cannot complain. 

The truth of the case, however, is, that Catholics are not 
doing what they are accused of doing, or any thing really 
incompatible with their declarations and oaths. The gov- 
ernment in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has declared the 
profession and exercise of their religion illegal in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and they have merely combined, in their 
own defence, to use what political power they have, 
in a legal way, to get that bill repealed, and the freedom 
of theit religion acknowledged. ‘That is, they seek by le- 
gal means to defend and secure the freedom understood to 
be conceded by the Relief Bill of 1829. ‘This is the simple 
fact in the case, and we should like to know what there is 
in this which conflicts with any engagement they have en- 
tered into. No Catholic in the realm dreams of ‘disturbing 
the Protestant settlement, or disputing the right of the 
present reigning family to the crown; and no one, as far 
as we have seen, proposes by any political or legislative 
action to destroy the Anglican Church, if church it can be 
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called. The oath taken by Catholic electors and senators 
binds them to be loyal subjects of the Queen, but it does 
not bind them to use their political power to uphold the 
Church Establishment, or forbid them to withdraw from it 
the patronage of the state. Catholics as members of Par- 
liament have the same rights as any other members have ; 
they sit there on terms of perfect equality with the rest, 
and nobody can pretend that it is not competent for Par- 
liament, if it sees fit, to withdraw all support from the Es- 
tablishment, and sever all connection between it and the 
state. ‘There is a difference between not using a power to 
disturb, and using it to sustain, the Anglican Church. To 
the former a Catholic might, perhaps, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, lawfully pledge himself; to the latter he could 
not, for he can never pledge himself to sustain a false 
church without forswearing his own. 

In any light, therefore, that we choose to consider it, the 
complaints brought against English or Irish Catholics are 
unfounded, and they are made only for the purpose of di- 
verting attention from the just complaints which Catho- 
lics themselves make. ‘The Quarterly only renews the old 
Protestant trick, that of wronging Catholics, and then pre- 
tending that it is Catholics who have wronged Protes- 
tants; of provoking Catholics by gross injustice to acts of 
self-defence, and then turning round and accusing them 
of breaking the peace. ‘The trick has been repeated too 
often, and has become rather stale. As far as we can see, 
our English and Irish brethren are only using their politi- 
cal power in their own defence, and we are right thankful 
that they have the spirit and the energy to do it. ‘They 
and we are one body; their lot is our lot, and their victory 
or defeat is victory or defeat for us. One of the members 
cannot suffer but the whole body suffers with it. They 
have their “ Irish Brigade” in Parliament, and we trust it 
will lack neither courage nor firmness, neither ardor nor 
unanimity, and that it will steadily and unitedly oppose 
every ministry that refuses to repeal the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, and to guaranty to Catholics full and unre- 
stricted freedom to profess and practise their religion, in all 
fidelity and submission to their spiritual chief. We expect 
this from the “ Irish Brigade,” for their sakes and our own. 
This much they owe to the Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the world. We hope they will make the 
Catholic question their first object, to be postponed or sub- 
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ordinated to no other, for the rights and interests of the 
Church, though politicians are apt to forget it, are para- 
mount to all others, and in securing them all others are 
virtually secured. These secured, it will be easy to carry 
such measures of temporal relief as may be necessary ; for 
the merit of securing these will secure the blessing of God, 
and his assistance. ‘The children of this world are wiser 
in their day and generation than the children of light; but 
this need not disc ‘ourage us, for the folly of the children of 
light is wiser than the wisdom of the world. God has a 

voice in human affairs, and takes care that it shall always 

be seen that his cause does not stand in human wisdom or 
in human virtue. Whoever would wish to prosper in that 
cause must rely on him, and not on himself. Prayer is 
better than numbers or strength. We presume our friends 
of the “ Brigade” know this, and therefore we count on 
their success. 

The prospect for England is not bright, but what is to 
be her fate we know not. We owe her no personal en- 
mity, and we wish her well. But she has sinned greatly, 
and has a long account to settle. ‘There are many in 
heaven and on earth that ery out, “ How long, O Lord, 
how loug?” Her ages of misrule in Ireland, and the mul- 
tiplied wrongs which she has inflicted upon the warm- 
hearted Irish people, her long-coutinued persecution of 
Catholics, and the blood of the saints red yet on her hand, 
all are registered against her, and demand vengeance, and, 
if there be justice in heaven, will obtain it. She did a noble 
deed in receiving and cherishing the exiled French clergy, 
and in reward she has had the offer of returning to the bo- 
som of Catholic unity. Many of her choicest c -hildren have 
heard the offer, and have returned. ‘lhe Ca-holie world is 
praying for her conversion. If she listens to the offer, and 
returns to her old faith, once ber glory, and to which she 
is indebted for all that is noble or useful in her institutions, 
she may hope for pardon; but if she remains obstinate and 
deaf, if she continues to be pufled up with pride, trusting 
in her own wisdom and strength, in the multitude of her 
ships, her merchandise, and her riches, let her reflect on the 
fate of Tyre, the haughty Island Queen of antiquity, or at 
least of the once brilliant Spouse of the Adriatic, now the 
humble slave of the Austrian Kaiser. 
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Art. VI.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Revue Contemporaine. Paris. 1852. 8vo. Nos. I. - XIII. 


Tus is a new French semimonthly periodical, commenced Jast April, 
and devoted to philosophy, history, the sciences, literature, poetry, ro- 
mances, travels, criticism, archeology, the fine arts, and indeed to all sub- 
jects, except religion and contemporary politics. Its professed design is 
to wipe out from French literature the reproach of unbelief and immoral- 
ity, and to correct the many popular errors in regard to history to which 
that literature has given currency. It has a long list of contributors, and 
is published with the concurrence of the principal names among the lit- 
erary men of France. The numbers already issued contain two or three 
interesting romances, and several valuable articles on French history, es- 
pecially on the reigns of Philip Augustus and St. Louis. But upon the 
whole, the work has disappointed us. Its Christianity is a very vague and 
indeterminate affair, a Christianity without Christ or the Church, — and 
its morality consists chiefly in fine phrases and pretty sentiments. It has 
some passable criticisms on art, but it lacks earnestness and strength, and 
shows no signs of vigorous growth or robust health. <A single page of 
such writers as Rohrbacher, Montalembert, Georges de la Tour, Donoso- 
Cortez, and even Louis Veuillot, is worth whole cart-loads of such namby- 
pambyism as is dealt out to us twice a month in the Revue Contemporaine. 

We of course are ready to welcome any thing coming to us from France 
that even aims to counteract the evil tendency of the greater part of popu- 
lar French literature, but we are far from believing that the men who 
write for this new periodical are the men to roll back the tide of French 
unbelief and immorality. The men who are to do that very necessary 
work must be men in earnest, men of nerve, men of prayer, men who fear 
God, but fear no one else, — men with hearts on fire, from which they 
speak words that burn, and who care not a pin’s head whether they ac- 
quire or do not acquire the reputation of finished writers, if they but ac- 
complish the noble and generous purpose to which they devote their lives. 
When the house is on fire, the roof is tumbling in, and we wish to alarm 
the sleeping inmates, it is no time to modulate our voice to the etiquette 
of the presence-chamber or the drawing-room. If your purpose is to 
weaken the authority of Church and State, to overturn altar and throne, 
to corrupt manners, promote licentiousness in thought and deed, break 
up society and introduce a universal Saturnalia, your best method is the 
charming romance, the pretty love-story, the graceful sonnet, the witty 
epigram, that will be cited by beautiful lips in fashionable saloons; for the 
first step towards such a Satanic result is to banish thoughts for phrases, 
principles for fine sentiments, and to render the people light and frivolous ; 
but if your work is to restore a corrupt society, to recall an unbelieving 
and licentious people to faith in Christ, to purity of manners, and the prac- 
tice of the Christian virtues, we exhort you to adopt a far different method, 
and to employ far other instruments. 

The periodical before us is not rightly named. It is not at all contem- 
porary in its thought. The contemporary thought of France is, either de- 
cidedly Catholic, — and Catholic in the sense of the age of Charlemagne 
and that of the first Crusade, — or decidedly Socialistic, defying God and 
openly deifying man. All ving Frenchmen of the present, follow either 
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the Catholic spirit, the spirit of God, or the directly opposite spirit, the 
Socialistic spirit, the spirit of the Devil, and are represented either by 
a Montalembert or a Proudhon. The via-media men, or the juste-miheu 
party, however numerous, belong to the past, and should consider them- 
selves as having died with the dynasty of July. The Respectables, who 
wish to serve God without breaking with the Devil, or the Devil without 

. breaking with God, have in France, as elsewhere, no contemporary voca- 
tion, and serve only as an obstacle, now to the Catholic and now to the 
Socialist. If they wish to be counted, they must take sides. If God is 
God, then serve him; if Baal be God, then in Baal’s name serve Baal, 
and take him for your paymaster. This is no time to halt half way. 

The struggle in France, if we understand it, is, as everywhere else, 
between Catholicity, in its genuine Roman sense, the Catholicity of the 
Dark Ages if you will, which asserts the supremacy of the spiritual order, 
and the obligation of both sovereigns and subjects to obey in all things the 
Jaw of God as interpreted by the Roman Catholic Church ; and Socialism, 
or Red-Republicanism, which asserts the supremacy of the secular order, 
the subjection of the soul to the body, will to appetite, reason to the pas- 
sions, and makes terrestrial felicity the final end of man. Here are the 
two parties, each with its principles well defined ; each fully aware of its 
own meaning ; each with a distinct and determinate object before it; and 

each devoted to its object, heart and soul. The war is between these two 
parties. These are the combatants, and one or the other of these must 
win or lose the victory. Your old-fashioned Gallicans and your modern 
Moderate Republicans are mere followers of the camp, swelling the num- 
bers on either side, but encumbering its movements without adding any 
thing to its effective strength. Some fifteen months ago, all appearances 
were that victory for a time would be carried by the Socialists, and Euro- 
pean society and civilization fall back into barbarism. We saw little in 
prospect but civil war, confusion, and anarchy, in ail the Continental states. 
But the Holy Father proclaimed a Jubilee, and set all the faithful to pray- 
ing for peace, concord, and the preservation of society, and almost im- 
mediately the face of things began to change. Louis Napoleon, by his 
famous coup d’état, seized the reins of government in France, employed it 
against the enemies of order, and turned for the time the scale against them, 
much to the joy of all good men throughout the world. For the present 
the Socialists are defeated, and there is gained through the merey of God 
a respite, which may be improved to reéstablish society and social order 
on a solid and permanent basis. 

But although a powerful reaction is going on in Europe against the So- 
cialists, it would be worse than idle to suppose that Socialism is extinct in 
France, or in any European state, or that all danger to be apprehended 
from the revolutionary party has passed over. Socialism still exists in 
France and throughout Europe; it has been defeated for the moment, 
perhaps disheartened, but not annihilated. Almighty God has heard the 
prayers of the faithful, and has granted to the nations an opportunity to re- 
cruit their strength, to collect their forces, and to provide for the future 
security of society and civilization. If the existing governments improve 
this opportunity wisely, and place themselves in normal relations with the 
Church of God, the reaction against Socialism will prove to be permanent, 
and the victory recently won to be decisive. But society and civilization 
are not for their own sakes; they are for the Spiritual and the Eternal, 
and therefore are in their very nature subordinated to the Church, — the 
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only true society, the only real civilization. They depend on the Church, 
and can be promoted or secured only in proportion as she is free and inde- 
pendent, and cheerfully submitted to by sovereigns and subjects as the sole 
guardian and interpreter of the law of God in all things. If the European 
sovereigns forget this fact, if they fail to recognize that the mission of the 
Christian prince is to be the armed defender of the Church against all ex- 
ternal enemies, and seek to use the respite granted them only to render 
their power absolute, to establish despotism as the remedy against anarehy, 
they will find that Socialism is not dead, and that at such a moment as 
they think not it will break out anew with resistless fury; for there is too 
much life, too much vigor, in the people of every European, at least of 
every Catholic state, to sufler them to sink down quietly under an Oriental 
despotism. 

There are two things against which, as a Catholic, we declare eternal 
hostility ; namely, the despot and the mob, despotism and anarchy. ‘The 
first exists wherever there are no restrictions on the power of the prince, 
and he is regarded as the sovereign lord and proprietor of his subjects ; 
the second, where there is no authority which any one feels bound in con- 
science to obey. Written constitutions, parliamentary bodies, all the con- 
trivances of human wit and wisdom to restrict the power of the ruler, or to 
bind the subject to obedience, are of themselves insufficient to maintain 
authority against anarchy, or liberty against despotism. The legitimate 
authority of the prince, and the just liberty of the subject, wrangle as you 
will, are practicable only under the supremacy of a divinely instituted and 
supernaturally assisted and protected Chureh. ‘To enslave this Church, or 
not to recognize her authority and secure her freedom and independence 
of action, is at once to destroy the authority of the prince and the liberty 
of the subject, or to convert authority into despotism and liberty into 
license. We have had for years to insist on this great truth in favor of 
authority against the people in rebellion ; we hope we shal] not now have 
to insist on it against rulers seeking to reign as despots. 

The great purely human instrument that God appears to have used in 
staying for a time the torrent of Socialism, and in rendering the reéstab- 
lishment of order in Europe possible, is Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, now 
his Imperial Highness Napoleon the Third, and perhaps, for the moment, 
the most important secular sovereign in the world. As President and 
Prince-President of the French Republic, he has been the instrument of 
much good, and the French people, in gratitude for the essential services 
that he has rendered to the cause of social order, have permitted him, as 
it appears, to reéstablish the Empire and to assume the imperial crown. 
They seem to have believed that only by so doing could they repress So- 
eialism, and maintain fixed and permanent government. Whether they 
have done wisely or not, time alone can determine. Napoleon the Third 
is an extraordinary man, and has thus far proved himself the enemy of 
the Socialists, and not hostile to religion. We see not well what, after 
the coup d'état of December, 1851, France could do, but to place him on 
the throne of his uncle. Certainly we do not regret the Bourbons of either 
branch. ‘Their day is over. ‘They forgot their mission as Christian 
princes, placed France before the Church, and themselves before France, 
and France has rejected them. We regret not the late Republic, for we 
never believed it would stand, although, we confess, we wished it to have 
a fair trial, and should have been better pleased to see its constitution 
amended than abolished. But the revival of the Empire brings with it 
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fears as well as hopes. Napoleon the First was a great man, a great 
conqueror, but he was not a Charlemagne. He restored the Catholie wor- 
ship in France, and in concert with Pius the Seventh he put an end to 
the schism of the French Church; he arrested the revolutionary madness, 
restored social order, and saved French society from utter annihilation. 
So far he did nobly, and deserved and received the thanks of the whole 
Catholie world. But this he did as First Consul, not as Emperor. As 
Emperor we are aware of nothing he did that deserves the gratitude or the 
memory of mankind. God gave him the mission, in concert with the suc- 
cessor of Peter, to reconstruct Christian Europe, but he proved unfaithful 
to it. He ruled as a despot, not as a Christian prince. The respect he 
paid to religion was the respect of a politician, not of an humble and de- 
vout son of the Church; and he evidently served it not for its own sake, 
but only for the purpose of making it a tool for the establishment of his 
power. He adopted in Church and State the policy of the degenerate 
Greeks of the Low Empire, from whom, it is said, he was descended, and 
followed the example of Frederic Barbarossa, Philip the Fair, Henry 
Plantagenet, and Louis the Fourteenth, instead of that of Charles Martel, 
Pepin, Charlemagne, and St. Louis. He sought to make the reigning 
Pontiff the accomplice of his despotism, and failing in this, he stripped 
him of his states, and dragged him from prison to prison, till indignant 
Europe rose as one man to liberate him, and send his persecutor to die a 
prisoner on the barren rock of St. Helena. He was false to his mission, 
and God rejected him, and overthrew his empire. 

God permitted the Bourbons to return, and gave them an opportunity to 
retrieve their former faults. They only proved that they had forgotten 
nothing and had learned nothing in adversity, and he again rejected them. 
He now offers to the nephew of the rejected Emperor, under the direction 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, the mission of reconstructing Christian Europe, 
shaken by a century of infidelity and sixty years of revolution. Will 
the nephew be faithful to his mission? Will he tread in the footsteps of 
Charlemagne, or in those of his uncle? If the former, we have every 
thing to hope; if the latter, he has every thing to fear. Which he will 
do, perhaps, it were not difficult to guess ; but it is best to Jeave him to de- 
velop his own policy, for whatever fears for the freedom and independence 
of the Church, and the cause of civil liberty in France, may be entertained, 
no good can be effected by expressing them. We wish, indeed, that our 
Catholic friends in France, before consenting to inaugurate him as Napo- 
Jeon the ‘Third, had taken the precaution to obtain a further guaranty than 
his simple will against civil despotism; and we think it the part of pru- 
dence for Catholics everywhere to let it be clearly understood, that they do 
not identify the cause of Catholicity with any king or Cesar, and that they 
hold themselves free to commend the new French Emperor so far as he 
serves the cause of religion and society, and to disown him so far as he 
may prove hostile to them. Catholicity cannot sustain the despot any 
more than it can sustain the mob. If Napoleon turns despot, as we pray 
God he may not, there will before many years be a new Socialist outbreak 


in Kurope, and perhaps it is not too soon for us to prepare for resisting a 
new ‘* liberal’ reaction, 
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2. The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate. Diligently com- 
pared with the Hebrew, Greek, and other Editions in divers Languages. 
The Old Testament, first published by the English College at Douay, 
A. D. 1609. The New Testament, first published by the English College 
at Rheims, A. D. 1582. With useful Notes, Critical, Historical, Contro- 
versial, and Explanatory, selected from the most Eminent Commentators 
and the most Able and Judicious Critics. By the Rev. Geo. Leo Hay- 
pock. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1852. 4to. Nos. 1-7. 


Turs is a reprint of the so-called Douay Bible, with Haydock’s Notes 
unabridged. It is in imperial quarto, and for paper and Jetter-press sur- 
passes by far any edition of the Holy Scriptures hitherto published in this 
country. The publishers appear to have spared no expense in rendering 
it worthy of general patronage, and they certainly deserve, as we have no 
doubt they will receive, the most generous support, in their very heavy 
undertaking, of the Catholic community. It is furnished, considering the 
quality of the paper, the beauty of its typography, and the excellence of 
its illustrations, at a remarkably low price, and ought to be in the posses- 
sion of every Catholic family. A great merit of this edition is, that it con- 
tains Haydock’s Notes without abridgment, which can be said of no other 
edition now in course of publication. These Notes have been selected 
with great judgment from the best commentators and critics, and are of 
great value for understanding the Sacred ‘Text. The edition is published 
with the approbation of the Most Reverend the Archbishop of New York, 
which is ample guaranty to the faithful for its genuineness and fidelity. 
We wish the publishers ample success. 


3. Institutiones Philosophia Theoretice in Usum Pralectionum. <Auctore 
Franc. Rotuenrtvue, 8S. J. Editio altera. Lyons and Paris. 1841. 
3 tomes. 12mo. 


Tuts work has been placed in our hands, with a request that we would 
express our opinion of its merits. We have as yet only partially exam- 
ined it, but as far as we have examined it, we have been very much 
pleased with it. Father Rothenflue isa German Swiss, and has some- 
thing of the German forms of thought and expression, which are not pre- 
cisely to our taste, but he is in the main an ontologist as distinguished 
from modern psychologists. We know no writer who has treated better 
or more satisfactorily the knotty questions of Possibilities, the Origin of 
Ideas, and Space and Time, on which his views seem to us to be as sound 
as they are clearly and vigorously expressed. As a text-book in meta- 
physics, strictly so called, it is the best we are acquainted with, and we 
are glad to see it introduced into our colleges. 


4. Filosofia Fundamental. Por D. Jaime Batmes, Presbitero. Barce- 
lona. 1844. 4 tomos. 8vo. 


Tuts is a work on the foundations or fundamental principles of phi- 
losophy, by the celebrated James Balmes, so well and so favorably known 
by his work on European Civilization. Without being prepared to indorse 
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every view it may present, we think it the most important contribution 
that has recently been made in any country to philosophical literature. 
The author has studied his subject, and shows an extraordinary familiarity 
with the systems and speculations of all times, especially with the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages, and the authors of modern Germany. ‘To 
a very considerable extent, his work may be regarded as a masterly refuta- 
tion of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. It is directed against the modern, 
sceptical, sensist, and transcendental schools. Its styie is clear. precise, 
and dignified, and compares favorably in Spanish with the Italian style of 
the able but unhappy Abbate Gioberti, who has so recently been sum- 
moned, as it would seem without a note of warning, to meet his Judge. 
Unlike Gioberti, the Abbate Balmes writes with great modesty and sweet- 
ness, and where he feels himself unable to solve a difficulty, he frankly and 
honestly says so. His great masters are St. Thomas and Suarez, and we 
may therefore be sure that he is no mere psychologue. On several points 
of considerable importance his views differ from those which we ourselves 
entertain, although more in appearance than in reality, we are inclined to 
believe; but there is no work on the subject that we can more cordially 
commend, or which we should be more glad to see circulated and studied. 
It is well fitted to correct the philosophical errors of our times, and if it 
errs at all, it errs through modesty, not rashness. We have been so de- 
lighted and instructed by the perusal of the work, that we have recom- 
mended it to a dear friend, who has some taste for philosophical pur- 
suits, to translate it into our own language, and bring out an American 
edition of it. We shall take another occasion to present our readers with 
an analysis of the work, and a statement of its principal merits. An edi- 
tion of the work translated into French, we believe, has already been pub- 
lished, though we have not seen it. 


5. The Forest. By J. V. Huntineton, Author of * Alban” and ‘* Lady 
Alice.”’ New York: Redfield. 1852. 12mo. pp. 384. 


Tus is properly a sequel to Alban, a work published over a year 
ago, and which made some noise, and called forth some censures upon 
the author from several of our Catholic papers. The author was for- 
merly an Episcopalian minister, and is now a pious and devout member 
of the Church. Whatever may be thought of his books, he is himself, 
we are sure, a most estimable and pure-minded man. ‘The passages ob- 
jected to in Alban, we are confident, sprung from no pruriency of the fancy, 
but from the author's theory of art, which seems to have been learned 
chiefly in the studio of the painter or the sculptor. He has apparently 
written in accordance with his theory, which he has not in all cases ap- 
plied precisely as intended. ‘The author's theory of taste is not ours, and 
he presents as the principal what we would at most only tolerate as 
accessory. We never tolerate description, whether of external nature or 
of the human person, for mere description’s sake. We allow no more 
description than is necessary to explain the position of the actors, or to 
assist the action of the piece. We think it repugnant to the laws of true 
art fur a writer, every time he has occasion to introduce a woman, to stop 
and give us a full Jength portrait of her, the color of her hair, the form 
of her eyebrows, the cast of her features, the pouting or not pouting of 
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her lips, the shape of her bust, the size of her waist, with remarks on the 
flexibility of her limbs, and the working of her toes Dr. Huntington 
seems to have thought differently, and hence the passages which have 
given offence. His great strength lies in description, in which he excels, 
not in the conduct of a story or the development of character. In his 
volumes we find much that is absurd, much that is silly, and a great deal 
that wants vraisemblance; but, after all, the most fastidious critic must 
allow him a very high order of ability, and passages and scenes of rare 
beauty and interest. Let his works be read in the spirit and from the 
point of view of the author, and no one will hesitate to award him a very 
high degree of merit. If we are to have works of fiction, he is, perhaps, 
as well fitted to produce them as any author we have. ‘The work before 
us has the merits and the defects of Allan, but upon the whole we give it 
a kindly welcome. 


*.* We commence with this number the Third Series of our Review. 
We do this because we can no longer supply complete sets of the previous 
volumes, and because new subscribers may like to have their volumes count 
from Volumel. We make no change save in numbering the volumes. 
Arrangements have been made with Charles Dolman, Esq., of London, for 
bringing out an English edition of the work for England and Ireland. 
Our subscribers on the Continent wil] be supplied, hereafter, with the Lon- 
don edition. We wish again to thank the Catholie public for their steady 
support and their flattering approbation of our humble but well meant labors. 
We have now going on nine years conducted this journal as a Catholic 
review, and done so almost single-handed. We have spoken freely, 
frankly, boldly, we would hope not rashly, on all topics that have come 
up; and our aim has been to encourage a free, bold, and manly tone in 
our Catholic literature, to make Catholics feel that they are at home in 
this country, and need but courage in avowing and fidelity in practising 
their religion to make the country Catholic. That we have sometimes 
erred in judgment as to the proper topic to be treated, as well as in the 
manner of treating the topic selected, is very probable, that we have dis- 
turbed many prejudices, trodden on a good many corns, and vexed not a 
few good souls, who would never have Catholicity speak above her breath 
or in any but apologetic tones, is very likely ; but we have aimed well, and 
done the best we could. The character of our Review is now well estab- 
lished, and such as it has been it will continue to be. We could easily 
make it more popular, and double our list of subscribers; but we 
have a conscience, and we can do nothing for the sake of popularity or for 
the gaining of friends. Our Review is devoted to the cause of Catholic 
truth and morals, and we seek to please God, not man. We would soover 
beg, sooner starve, than shape a single sentence to win the applause of 
the multitude, although that applause is as sweet in our ears as in those of 
any other man. As long as we can secure the approbation, and lose not 
the confidence, of the pastors of the Church, we are content. The past is 
the only guaranty we can give of the future. 





